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ABREAST OF TRUTH 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Extracts from “The Present Crisis,” December 1845 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 


In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil 


side; ... 

Hast thou chosen, O my people, in whose party thou shalt 
stand, 

Ere the doom from its warm sandals shakes the dust against 
our land? ... 


Careless seems the great Avenger ; history’s pages but record 


One death-grapple in the darkness, ‘twixt old systems and 
the Word; ... 


We see dimly in the Present what is small and what is great, 


Slow of faith, how weak an arm may turn the iron helm of 
fate, 


But the soul is still oracular: amid the market's din, 


List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic cave 
within— 


“They enslave their children’s children who make compro- 
mise with sin’... 


New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth ; 


They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast 


of Truth: 


Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must Pil- 
grims be, 


Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desper- 
ate winter sea, 


Nor attempt the Future's portal with the Past’s blood-rusted 
key. 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


PAX OMNIUM RERUM TRANQUILLITAS ORDINIS 
Worip Arrairs welcomes all constructive comments and proposals 
for world order and peace. It neither sponsors nor censors any of the 

views expressed by the writers. 


























THE DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 


Wortp AFFAIRS presents to its readers the complete text of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, together with authoritative statements and 
comments by officials and other competent persons. 

Worvp AFFairs recognizes that this project was the result of many 
months of preparation and of careful negotiations, both before and 
during the conferences at Dumbarton Oaks. It further recognizes that 
these Proposals are literally proposals of a tentative character, subject 
to modifications and emendations. 

This project, therefore, is open to searching analysis and debate. 
It is hoped that the following symposium may be of special service in 
the high enterprise of attaining world security and the general welfare 
of mankind. 

Worip Arrairs takes pleasure, also, in including the following 
resolution adopted by the Directors of the American Peace Society on 
October 24, 1944: 


“The American Peace Society formally and enthusiastically endorses 
the purposes and principles of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for the 
international organization of peace and security. It sees in the agree- 
ments reached therein the promise of fulfillment of the purposes for 
which this Society was founded one hundred and sixteen years ago. 

“The Society therefore appeals to the American people for support 
of full participation in this substantial step towards international order 
enforced by law.” 

Puitip MARSHALL Brown, 


President. 





PROPOSALS 
FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A GENERAL INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


HERE should be established an international organization under 

the title of The United Nations, the Charter of which should con- 
tain provisions necessary to give effect to the proposals which follow. 

CHAPTER | 
PURPOSES 

The purposes of the Organization should be: 

1. To maintain international peace and security; and to that end 
to take effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace and the suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means adjustment 
or settlement of international disputes which may lead to a breach of 
the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations and to take other 
appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in the solution of interna- 
tional economic, social and other humanitarian problems; and 

4. To afford a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the 
achievement of these common ends. 

Cuapter II 
PRINCIPLES 

In pursuit of the purposes mentioned in Chapter I the Organization 
and its members should act in accordance with the following principles: 

1. The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states. 

2. All members of the Organization undertake, in order to ensure 
to all of them the rights and benefits resulting from membership in the 
Organization, to fulfill the obligations assumed by them in accordance 
with the Charter. 

3. All members of the Organization shall settle their disputes by 
peaceful means in such a manner that international peace and security 
are not endangered. 

4. All members of the Organization shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force in any manner incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the Organization. 

5. All members of the Organization shall give every assistance to 
the Organization in any action undertaken by it in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter. 
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6. All members of the Organization shall refrain from giving assist- 
ance to any state against which preventive or enforcement action is 
being undertaken by the Organization. 

The Organization should ensure that states not members of the 
Organization act in accordance with these principles so far as may be 
necessary for the maintenance: of international peace and security. 

Cuapter III 
MEMBERSHIP 
1. Membership of the Organization should be open to all peace- 
loving states. 
CHAPTER IV 
PRINCIPAL ORGANS 
1. The Organization should have as its principal organs: 

a. A General Assembly ; 
b. A Security Council; 
c. An international court of justice; and 
d. A Secretariat. 

2. The Organization should have such subsidiary agencies as may 

be found necessary. 
CHAPTER V 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Section A 
COMPOSITION 

All members of the Organization should be members of the General 
Assembly and should have a number of representatives to be specified 
in the Charter. 

Section B 
FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

1. The General Assembly should have the right to consider the 
general principles of coopération in the maintenance of international 
peace and security, including the principles governing disarmament and 
the regulation of armaments; to discuss any questions relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security brought before it by 
any member or members of the Organization or by the Security Coun- 
cil; and to make recommendations with regard to any such principles 
or questions. Any such questions on which action is necessary should 
be referred to the Security Council by the General Assembly either be- 
fore or after discussion. The General Assembly should not on its own 
initiative make recommendations on any matter relating to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security which is being dealt with by 
the Security Council. 
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2. The General Assembly should be empowered to admit new mem- 
bers to the Organization upon recommendation of the Security Council. 

3. The General Assembly should, upon recommendation of the 
Security Council, be empowered to suspend from the exercise of any 
rights or privileges of membership any member of the Organization 
against which preventive or enforcement action shall have been taken 
by the Security Council. The exercise of the rights and privileges thus 
suspended may be restored by decision of the Security Council. The 
General Assembly should be empowered, upon recommendation of the 
Security Council, to expel from the Organization any member of the 
Organization which persistently violates the principles contained in the 
Charter. 

4. The General Assembly should elect the non-permanent members 
of the Security Council and the members of the Economic and Social 
Council provided for in Chapter IX. It should be empowered to elect, 
upon recommendation of the Security Council, the Secretary-General 
of the Organization. It should perform such functions in relation to 
the election of the judges of the international court of justice as may be 
conferred upon it by the statute of the court. 

5. The General Assembly should apportion the expenses among 
the members of the Organization and should be empowered to approve 
the budgets of the Organization. 

6. The General Assembly should initiate studies and make recom- 
mendations for the purpose of promoting international cooperation in 
political, economic and social fields and of adjusting situations likely 
to impair the general welfare. 

7. The General Assembly should make recommendations for the 
coordination of the policies of international economic, social, and other 
specialized agencies brought into relation with the Organization in ac- 
cordance with agreements between such agencies and the Organization. 

8. The General Assembly should receive and consider annual and 
special reports from the Security Council and reports from other bodies 
of the Organization. 

Section C 
VOTING 

1. Each member of the Organization should have one vote in the 
General Assembly. 

2. Important decisions of the General Assembly, including recom- 
mendations with respect to the maintenance of international peace and 
security; election of members of the Security Council; election of mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social Council; admission of members, sus- 
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pension of the rights and privileges of members; and budgetary ques- 
tions, should be by a two-thirds majority of those present and voting. 
On other questions, including the determination of additional categories 
of questions to be decided by a two-thirds majority, the decisions of the 
General Assembly should be made by a simple majority vote. 
Section D 
PROCEDURE 

1. The General Assembly should meet in regular annual sessions 
and in such special sessions as occasion may require. 

2. The General Assembly should adopt its own rules of procedure 
and elect its President for each session. 

3. The General Assembly should be empowered to set up such 
bodies and agencies as it may deem necessary for the performance of its 


functions. 
CuaptTer VI 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
Section A 
COMPOSITION 


The Security Council should consist of one representative of each of 
eleven members of the Organization. Representatives of the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of China, 
and, in due course, France, should have permanent seats. The General 
Assembly should elect six states to fill the non-permanent seats. These 
six states should be elected for a term of two years, three retiring each 
year. They should not be immediately eligible for reelection. In the 
first election of the non-permanent members three should be chosen by 
the General Assembly for one-year terms and three for two-year terms. 
Section B 
PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

1. In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the Organiza- 
tion, members of the Organization should by the Charter confer on 
the Security Council primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security and should agree that in carrying out 
these duties under this responsibility it should act on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Council should act in 
accordance with the purposes and principles of the Organization. 

3. The specific powers conferred on the Security Council in order 
to carry out these duties are laid down in Chapter VIII. 

4. All members of the Organization should obligate themselves to 
accept the decisions of the Security Council and to carry them out in ac- 
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cordance with the provisions of the Charter. 

5. In order to promote the establishment and maintenance of 
international peace and security with the least diversion of the world’s 
human and economic resources for armaments, the Security Council, 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee referred to in Chap- 
ter VIII, Section B, paragraph 9, should have the responsibility for 
formulating plans for the establishment of a system of regulation of 
armaments for submission to the members of the Organization. 

Section C 
VOTING 

(Note—The question of voting procedure in the Security Council 
is still under consideration. ) 
Section D 
PROCEDURE 

1. The Security Council should be so organized as to be able to 
function continuously and each state member of the Security Council 
should be permanently represented at the headquarters of the Organiza- 
tion. It may hold meetings at such other places as in its judgment may 
best facilitate its work. There should be periodic meetings at which each 
state member of the Security Council could if it so desired be represented 
by a member of the government or some other special representative. 

2. The Security Council should be empowered to set up such bodies 
or agencies as it may deem necessary for the performance of its func- 
tions including regional subcommittees of the Military Staff Committee. 

3. The Security Council should adopt its own rules of procedure, 
including the method of selecting its President. 

4. Any member of the Organization should participate in the dis- 
cussion of any question brought before the Security Council whenever 
the Security Council considers that the interests of that member of the 
Organization are specially affected. 

5. Any member of the Organization not having a seat on the 
Security Council and any state not a member of the Organization, if it 
is a party to a dispute under consideration by the Security Council, 
should be invited to participate in the discussoin relating to the dispute. 

Cuapter VII 
AN INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

1. There should be an international court of justice which should 
constitute the principal judicial organ of the Organization. 

2. The court should be constituted and should function in accord- 
ance with a statute which should be annexed to and be a part of the 
Charter of the Organization. 
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3. The statute of the court of international justice should be either 
(a) the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, con- 
tinued in force with such modifications as may be desirable or (b) a 
new statute in the preparation of which the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice should be used as a basis. 

4. All members of the Organization should ipso facto be parties 
to the statute of the international court of justice. 

5. Conditions under which states not members of the Organiza- 
tion may become parties to the statute of the international court of 
justice should be determined in each case by the General Assembly upon 
recommendation of the Security Council. 

CuapTer VIII 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY INCLUDING PREVENTION 
AND SUPPRESSION OF AGGRESSION 
Section A 
PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 

1. The Security Council should be empowered to investigate any 
dispute, or any situation which may lead to international friction or 
give rise to a dispute, in order to determine whether its continuance is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security. 

2. Any state, whether member of the Organization or not, may 
bring any such dispute or situation to the attention of the General As- 
sembly or of the Security Council. 

3. The parties to any dispute the continuance of which is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and security should 
obligate themselves, first of all, to seek a solution by negotiation, medi- 
ation, conciliation, arbitration or judicial settlement, or other peaceful 
means of their own choice. The Security Council should call upon the 
parties to settle their dispute by such means. 

4. If, nevertheless, parties to a dispute of the nature referred to in 
paragraph 3 above fail to settle it by the means indicated in that para- 
graph, they should obligate themselves to refer it to the Security Coun- 
cil. The Security Council should in each case decide whether or not 
the continuance of the particular dispute is in fact likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security, and, accordingly, 
whether the Security Council should deal with the dispute, and, if so, 
whether it should take action under paragraph 5. 

5. The Security Council should be empowered, at any stage of a 
dispute of the nature referred to in paragraph 3 above, to recommend 
appropriate procedures or methods of adjustment. 
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6. Justiciable disputes should normally be referred to the inter- 
national court of justice. The Security Council should be empowered 
to refer to the court, for advice, legal questions connected with other 
disputes. 

7. The provisions of paragraph 1 to 6 of Section A should not 
apply to situations or disputes arising out of matters which by inter- 
national law are solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the state 
concerned. 

Section B 

DETERMINATION OF THREATS TO THE 
PEACE OR ACTS OF AGGRESSION AND 
ACTION WITH RESPECT THERETO 

1. Should the Security Council deem that a failure to settle a dispute 
in accordance with procedures indicated in paragraph 3 of Section A, 
or in accordance with its recommendations made under paragraph 5 
of Section A, constitutes a threat to the maintenance of international 
peace and security, it should take any measures necessary for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security in accordance with the pur- 
poses and principles of the Organization. 

2. In general the Security Council should determine the existence 
of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression and 
should make recommendations or decide upon the measures to be taken 
to maintain or restore peace and security. 

3. The Security Council should be empowered to determine what 
diplomatic, economic, or other measures not involving the use of armed 
force should be employed to give effect to its decisions, and to call 
upon members of the Organization to apply such measures. Such 
measures may include complete or partial interruption of rail, sea, air, 
postal, telegraphic, radio and other means of communication and the 
severance of diplomatic and economic relations. 

4. Should the Security Council consider such measures to be inade- 
quate, it should be empowered to take such action by air, naval or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore international peace 
and security. Such action may include demonstrations, blockade and 
other operations by air, sea or land forces of members of the Organiza- 
tion. 

5. In order that all members of the Organization should contribute 
to the maintenance of international peace and security, they should 
undertake to make available to the Security Council, on its call and in 
accordance with a special agreement or agreements concluded among 
themselves, armed forces, facilities and assistance necessary for the 
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purpose of maintaining international peace and security. Such agree- 
ment or agreements should govern the numbers and types of forces and 
the nature of the facilities and assistance to be provided. The special 
agreement or agreements should be negotiated as soon as possible and 
should in each case be subject to approval by the Security Council and 
to ratification by the signatory states in accordance with their consti- 
tutional processes. 

6. In order to enable urgent military measures to be taken by the 
Organization there should be held immediately available by the members 
of the Organization national air force contingents for combined inter- 
national enforcement action. The strength and degree of readiness of 
these contingents and plans for their combined action should be deter- 
mined by the Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee within the limits laid down in the special agreement or agree- 
ments referred to in paragraph 5 above. 

7. The action required to carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council for the maintenance of international peace and security should 
be taken by all the members of the Organization in cooperation or by 
some of them as the Security Council may determine. This undertaking 
should be carried out by the members of the Organization by their own 
action and through action of the appropriate specialized organizations 
and agencies of which they are members. 

8. Plans for the application of armed force should be made by 
the Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee 
referred to in pargaraph 9 below. 

9. There should be established a Military Staff Committee the func- 
tions of which should be to advise and assist the Security Council on 
all questions relating to the Security Council’s military requirements 
for the maintenance of international peace and security, to the employ- 
ment and command of forces placed at its disposal, to the regulation 
of armaments, and to possible disarmament. It should be responsible 
under the Security Council for the strategic direction of any armed 
forces placed at the disposal of the Security Council. The Committee 
should be composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members 
of the Security Council or their representatives. Any member of the 
Organization not permanently represented on the Committee should be 
invited by the Committee to be associated with it when the efficient 
discharge of the Committee’s responsibilities requires that such a state 
should participate in its work. Questions of command of forces should 
be worked out subsequently. 

10. The members of the Organization should join in affording 
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mutual assistance in carrying out the measures decided upon by the 
Security Council. 

11. Any state, whether a member of the Organization or not, which 
finds itself confronted with special economic problems arising from the 
carrying out of measures which have been decided upon by the Security 
Council should have the right to consult the Security Council in regard 
to a solution of those problems. 

Section C 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

1. Nothing in the Charter should preclude the existence of regional 
arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security as are appropriate 
for regional action, provided such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the purposes and principles of the Organi- 
zation. The Security Council should encourage settlement of local 
disputes through such regional arrangements or by such regional agen- 
cies, either on the initiative of the states concerned or by reference from 
the Security Council. 

2. The Security Council should, where appropriate, utilize such 
arrangements or agencies for enforcement action under its authority, 
but no enforcement action should be taken under regional arrangements 
or by regional agencies without the authorization of the Security Coun- 
cil. 

3. The Security Council should at all times be kept fully informed 
of activities undertaken or in contemplation under regional arrange- 
ments or by regional agencies for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

CuHapTer IX 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COOPERATION 
Section A 
PURPOSE AND RELATIONSHIPS 

1. With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well- 
being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations, the Organization should facilitate solutions of international 
economic, social and other humanitarian problems and promote respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms. Responsibility for the 
discharge of this function should be vested in the General Assembly 
and, under the authority of the General Assembly, in an Economic and 
Social Council. 

2. The various specialized economic, social and other organizations 
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and agencies would have responsibilities in their respective fields as de- 
fined in their statutes. Each such organization or agency should be 
brought into relationship with the Organization on terms to be deter- 
mined by .agreement between the Economic and Social Council and the 
appropriate authorities of the specialized organization or agency, sub- 
ject to approval by the General Assembly. 

Section B 

COMPOSITION AND VOTING 

The Economic and Social Council should consist of representatives 
of eighteen members of the Organization. The states to be represented 
for this purpose should be elected by the General Assembly for terms 
of three years. Each such state should have one representative, who 
should have one vote. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council 
should be taken by simple majority vote of those present and voting. 
Section C 
FUNCTIONS AND POWERS OF THE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

1. The Economic and Social Council should be empowered: 

a. To carry out, within the scope of its functions, recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly ; 

b. To make recommendations, on its own initiative, with respect 
to international economic, social and other humanitarian matters; 

c. To receive and consider reports from the economic, social and 
other organizations or agencies brought into relationship with the Or- 
ganization, and to coordinate their activities through consultations with, 
and recommendations to, such organizations or agencies; 

d. To examine the administrative budgets of such specialized or- 
ganizations or agencies with a view to making recommendations to the 
organizations or agencies concerned; 

e. To enable the Secretary-General to provide information to the 
Security Council; 

f. To assist the Security Council upon its request; and 

g- To perform such other functions within the general scope of its 
competence as may be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 

Section D 

ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 

1. The Economic and Social Council should set up an economic 
commission, a social commission, and such other commissions as may 
be required. These commissions should consist of experts. There 
should be a permanent staff which should constitute a part of the Sec- 
retariat of the Organization. 
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2. The Economic and Social Council should make suitable arrange- 
ments for representatives of the specialized organizations or agencies 
to participate without vote in its deliberations and in those of the com- 
missions established by it. 

3. The Economic and Social Council should adopt its own rules of 
procedure and the method of selecting its President. 

CHAPTER X 
THE SECRETARIAT 

1. There should be a Secretariat comprising a Secretary-General 
and such staff as may be required. The Secretary-General should be the 
chief administrative officer of the Organization. He should be elected 
by the General Assembly, on recommendations of the Security Council, 
for such term and under such conditions as are specified in the Charter. 

2. The Secretary-General should act in that capacity in all meet- 
ings of the General Assembly, of the Security Council, and of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and should make an annual report to the 
General Assembly on the work of the Organization. 

3. The Secretary-General should have the right to bring to the at- 
tention of the Security Council any matter which in his opinion may 
threaten international peace and security. 

CuapTer XI 
AMENDMENTS 

Amendments should come into force for all members of the Organi- 
zation, when they have been adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the General Assembly and ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by the members of the Organization 
having permanent membership on the Security Council and by a ma- 
jority of the other members of the Organization. 

CuaptTer XII 
TRANSITIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

1. Pending the coming into force of the special agreement or agree- 
ments referred to in Chapter VIII, Section B, paragraph 5, and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of paragraph 5 of the Four-Nation Declara- 
tion, signed at Moscow, October 30, 1943, the states parties to that 
Declaration should consult with one another and as occasion arises 
with other members of the Organization with a view to such joint 
action on behalf of the Organization as may be necessary for the pur- 
pose of maintaining international peace and security. 

2. No provision of the Charter should preclude action taken or 
authorized in relation to enemy states as a result of the present war by 
the Governments having responsibility for such action. 
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NOTE 
In addition to the question of voting procedure in the Security 
Council referred to in Chapter VI, several other questions are still under 
consideration. 
Washington, D. C. 
October 7, 1944 





JOINT STATEMENT BY THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES, THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND THE 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


ONVERSATIONS between the United States, United Kingdom 

and Soviet Union Delegations in Washington regarding the 
establishment of a World Security Organization have now been com- 
pleted. These conversations have been useful and have led to a large 
measure of agreement on recommendations for the general framework 
of the Organization, and in particular for the machinery required to 
maintain peace and security. The three Delegations are making reports 
to their respective Governments who will consider these reports and will 
in due course issue a simultaneous statement on the subject. 


REMARKS OF THE HEADS OF DELEGATIONS 
EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. (UNITED STATES) 


During the last week we have had opportunity to consider the docu- 
ment of proposals with our colleagues from China. Our thoughtful re- 
examination of these proposals, in plenary session, in the formulation 
group and in the steering committee, has been most fruitful. We have 
benefited greatly from the close study which Dr. Koo and his associates 
have given the document and from their penetrating observations and 
their new perspectives. 

I am deeply gratified that the members of the Chinese group have 
found in the proposals, based as they are upon the documents submitted 
by all four participating groups, an acceptable body of principles for 
an international organization to maintain peace and security. Out of our 
discussions during this phase have emerged many points to which we 
shall all want to give consideratino in preparation for a full conference. 

The peace-loving peoples of the world will soon have opportunity 
to judge what we have accomplished here. They will appraise our work 
critically, for they are deeply earnest in their search for means to rid 
the world of the horrors of war and insecurity under which they have 
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suffered so cruelly and so long. 

I am fully confident that the proposals upon which we have agreed 
will meet the test of their scrutiny. Within these proposals are con- 
tained the more important principles for an organization that will make 
possible, in our era, effective international cooperation for peace and 
security. 

DR. V. K. WELLINGTON KOO (CHINA) 

In our deliberations, we found the achievement of the first phase 
of the conversations excellent groundwork. The set of proposals which 
has now received the endorsement of the different participating delega- 
tions furnishes a preliminary and concrete plan for the formation of 
an international organization to maintain peace and security. We hope 
that the fruits of our labor will contribute in the end to the strengthening 
of the foundation of this new structure to be reared. 

From the outset we were animated by an earnest desire to promote 
the success of our joint task. We are glad and delighted to be able to 
say that our spirit of collaboration was fully reciprocated by our col- 
leagues on the American and British delegations. 

At all the meetings we had, whether of the plenary session, the steer- 
ing committee, the formulations group or of the military experts, an 
atmosphere of frankness and cordiality prevailed. The learning and 
wisdom of our American and British colleagues made a deep impression 
on us. All this made our deliberations and participation both pleasant 
and profitable. 

We believe that this important series of conversations initiated by 
the United States Government has accomplished its purpose. The set 
of agreed proposals, when approved by the four Governments and 
finally embodied in a more complete form, will constitute a most valu- 
able instrument for consideration and adoption by all the interested 
nations at a general conference. 

It is our hope that this conference can be held in the near future, 
so that the ardent wish of all the peace-loving peoples to see the estab- 


lishment of a universal organization to safeguard international peace’ 


and security after the achievement of victory over our common enemy 
in the east and in the west can find early fulfillment. 


THE EARL OF HALIFAX (GREAT BRITAIN) 


We have, throughout the consideration of these problems, been much 
influenced by the views which the Chinese delegations were good 
enough to place before us at an early date, and we were much en- 
couraged by finding that the line of approach which we ourselves 
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favored was very similar to that advocated by our Chinese friends. On 
most questions of the first importance we found ourselves in close agree- 
ment with them. 

The large measure of agreement that we have reached shows that 
there is no barrier between the East and West on these questions, which 
mean so much to the future of the world. 

We have all recognized the common interest in the solution of these 
large issues, and, if we have not resolved all of them, that is because 
some of them require more prolonged and intense study than we have 
been able here to give. But a great deal has been accomplished, and I 
can say frankly that when the suggestion was first made that these con- 
versations should take place 1 had no expectation that we should have 
been able to go so far at this stage. That we have done so, Mr. Chair- 
man, is of good augury for the future. 

We must all be very conscious of the difficulty of the problems that 
confront us, but if we handle them with the same spirit of good-will 
and common sense which has shown itself at all our meetings in these 
hospitable quarters I am certain that we can find answers for them which 
all peace-loving nations can accept, and thus make possible the creation 
of an international society in which mankind can find the opportunity 
to reach a higher level of civilization than has previously existed. 

A great Greek philosopher said that the State came into existence 
in order that men might live, but that its justification was to be found 
only if men lived nobly, so, (and I believe that in this thought I have 
the full agreement of all those who have taken part in these conversa- 
tions) the international organization should be brought into existence 
in order that nations may be saved from destruction; but it also will only 
be justified if through the years all humanity is enabled by it to find 
the way to a better and a nobler life. 


* x x 


REPORT SUBMITTED TO SECRETARY OF STATE HULL BY THE 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR., 
CHAIRMAN OF THE DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE 


I take great pleasure in submitting to you the exploratory conver- 
sations on international organization held in Washington between 
representatives of the Governments of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China. The first phase of the conver- 
sations between representatives of the United States, the United King- 
dom, and the Soviet Union, took place from August 21 to September 
28: the second phase, between representatives of the United States, the 
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United Kingdom, and China, was held from September 29 to October 7. 

The results of the work accomplished in both phases are embodied 
in the attached proposals which each of the four delegations is trans- 
mitting to its respective government as the unanimously agreed recom- 
mendations of the four delegations. 

I am happy to report that the conversations throughout were charac- 
terized by a spirit of complete cooperation and great cordiality among 
all participants, the proof of which is evident in the wide area of agree- 
ment covered in the proposals. The few questions which remain for 
further consideration, though important, are not in any sense insuper- 
able, and I recommend that the necessary steps for obtaining agreement 
on these points be taken as soon as possible. 

It is proper to emphasize, at the conclusion of these preliminary con- 
versations, that the proposals as they are now submitted to the four 
governments comprise substantial contributions from each of the dele- 
gation. 

It is my own view, which I believe is shared by all the participants, 
that the agreed proposals constitute an advance over the tentative and 
preliminary proposals presented by each delegation. This has resulted 
from a single-minded effort of all the delegations at Dumbarton Oaks 
to reach a common understanding as to the most effective international 
organization capable of fulfilling the hopes of all peoples everywhere. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express my grateful recognition 
of the contribution to the successful outcome of these conversations 
made by the members of the American delegation and to commend 
the advisers and the staff for their most helpful assistance. Above all, 
I wish to express my profound appreciation to the President and to 
you, Mr. Secretary, for the constant advice and guidance, without 
which our work could not have been accomplished with such constructive 


and satisfactory results. 


SECRETARY OF STATE CORDELL HULL 


The proposals for an international organization for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, upon which the representatives of 
the United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and China 
have agreed during the conversations at Dumbarton Oaks, have been 
submitted to the four governments and are today being made generally 
available to the people of this Nation and of the world. 

All of us have every reason to be immensely gratified by the results 
achieved at these conversations. To be sure, the proposals in their 
present form are neither complete nor final. Much work still remains 
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to be done before a set of completed proposals can be placed before the 
peace-loving nations of the world as a basis of discussion at a formal 
conference to draft a charter of the projected organization for submis- 
sion to the governments. 

But the document which has been prepared by the able representa- 
tives of the four participating nations and has been agreed to by them 
as their recommendation to their respective governments is sufficiently 
detailed to indicate the kind of an international organization which, in 
their judgment, will meet the imperative need of providing for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 

These proposals are now being studied by the four governments 
which were represented at the Washington conversations, and which 
will give their urgent attention to the next steps which will be necessary 
to reach the goal of achieving the establishment of an effective inter- 
national organization. 

These proposals are now available for full study and discussion by 
the peoples of all countries. 

We in this country have spent many months in careful planning 
and wide consultation in preparation for the conversations which have 
just been concluded. Those who represented the Government of the 
United States in these discussions were armed with the ideas and with 
the results of thinking contributed by numerous leaders of our national 
thought and opinion, with regard to political or other affiliations. 

It is my earnest hope that, during the time which must elapse before 
the convocation of a full United Nations conference, discussions in the 
United States on this all-important subject will continue to be carried 
on in the same non-partisan spirit of devotion to our paramount national 
interest in peace and security which has characterized our previous 
consultations. I am certain that all of us will be constantly mindful 
of the high responsibility for us and for all peace-loving nations, which 
attaches to this effort to make permanent a victory purchased at so 
heavy cost in blood, in tragic suffering and in treasure. We must be 
constantly mindful of the price which all of us will pay if we fail 
to measure up to this unprecedented responsibility. 

It is, of course, inevitable that when many governments and peoples 
attempt to agree on a single plan, the result will be in terms of the 
highest common denominator rather than of the plan of any one nation. 
The organization to be created must reflect the ideas and hopes of all 
the peace-loving nations which participate in its creation. The spirit 
of cooperation must manifest itself in mutual striving to attain the high 
goal by common agreement. 
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The road to the establishment of an international organization 
capable of effectively maintaining international peace and security will 
be long. At times, it will be difficult. But we cannot hope to attain 
so great an objective without constant effort and unfailing determination 
that the sacrifices of this war shall not be in vain. 





STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT BEFORE THE 
FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION ON OCOTBER 21, 1944 


Our objective is to complete the organization of the United Nations 
without delay and before hostilities actually cease. 

Peace, like war, can succeed only where there is a will to enforce it, 
and where there is available power to enforce it. 

The council of the United Nations must have the power to act quickly 
and decisively to keep the peace by force, if necessary. A policeman 
would not be a very effective policeman if, when he saw a felon break 
into a house, he had to go to the town hall and call a town meeting to 
issue a warrant before the felon could be arrested. 

It is clear that, if the world organization is to have any reality at all, 
our representative must be endowed in advance by the people themselves, 
by constitutional means through their representatives in the Congress, 
with authority to act. 

If we do not catch the international felon when we have our hands 
on him, if we let him get away with his loot because the town council 
has not passed an ordinance authorizing his arrest, then we are not 
doing our share to prevent another world war. The people of the 
nation want their government to act, and not merely to talk, whenever 
and wherever there is a threat to world peace. 

We cannot attain our great objective by ourselves. Never again, 
after cooperating with other nations in a world war to save our way of 
life, can we wash our hands of maintaining the peace for which we 
fought. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Conference did not spring up overnight. It 
was called by Secretary Hull and me after years of thought, discussion, 
preparation and consultation with our Allies. Our State Department did 
a splendid job in preparing for the conference and leading it to a suc- 
cesful termination. It was another chapter in the long process of co- 
operation with other peace-loving nations—beginning with the Atlantic 
Charter Conference and continuing through conferences at Casablanca, 
Moscow, Cairo, Teheran, Quebec and Washington. 
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STATEMENT ISSUED BY GOVERNOR DEWEY 
October 9, 1944 

The work of the British, Russian, Chinese and American experts 
makes a fine beginning in a momentous task. I am very happy over 
the result. All peace-loving people must rejoice that we have found so 
large an area of agreement about world organization for peace. The 
unanimous recommendations open the way to the next steps. 

We must find agreement as to voting rights within the council, par- 
ticularly in case one of the permanent members of the council is itself 
involved in controversy. We must seek the views of other nations who 
will be members. 

Not only the great but the small nations must have 4a full share in 
shaping the peace structure if it is to work. The reactions of other 
nations should, therefore, be obtained as soon as possible. Then there 
must be drafted the definitive treaty establishing the new organization 
and that in turn must be submitted to the member states for adoption. 

There is thus much still to be done and we should push forward 
steadily to do it. The structure we plan derives from the present war 
coalition of more than thirty united nations. We must take advantage 
of that mood of common purpose to assure continuing unity for peace. 
This makes it important to act promptly rather than to delay in the 
search for perfection. We must not be discouraged or become disunited 
if every detail is not immediately solved to perfection. The initial 
organization will in any event need to be perfected as we go along. 

We can feel confident as we enter these next phases of our task. We 
know that there is in this country bipartisan agreement upon the end 
to be achieved; that there is already a large measure of accord with our 
British, Russian and Chinese friends, and that our approach to other 
nations is animated by a genuine desire to deal with them as equal 
partners. With all of this we cannot fail. 


STATEMENT ISSUED BY SENATOR CONNALLY 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, October 9, 1944 

It meets the world demand for permanent peace machinery. It ex- 
presses the hope of peace-loving nations that civilization shall provide 
a method whereby future wars may be prevented and the treasure and 
the blood of peace-loving States may be conserved. 

It follows closely the American plan as framed and discussed in 
conferences between Secretary of State Hull and Representatives of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 

As a whole, the plan adopted meets with my full approval. It’s 
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insistence upon the employment of peaceful measures of settlement is 
of the highest importance. Armed force is to be employed only as a 
last resort against recalcitrant and defiant aggressors who would disturb 
the public peace. 


STATEMENT ISSUED BY SENATOR WARREN R. AUSTIN 
Republican Member of Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
September 24, 1944 

The purpose of the Dumbarton Oaks conference is a single one— 
security. The agreement worked out there will comprehend the many 
problems of maintaining the peace. The war has raised new questions. 
We are departing from the ancient policy of unilaterally guarding the 
rights and property of our citizens to accept a newer policy, recognizing 
that decent society holds it to be an obligation to every nation to col- 
laborate in the preservation of world order. 

This country will never transfer from Congress to any man the 
authority to plunge the people into war, but I am confident it will em- 
power its representatives in the new organization to act promptly 
(conssitent with Government procedure) in concert with other nations 
to avert another world conflagration. 


STATEMENT BY PREMIER STALIN 
September 6, 1944 

The decision of the conference at Dumbarton Oaks on the question 
of the organization of postwar security should be regarded as an equally 
clear indication of the stability of the front of the United Nations. 

There is talk of differences between the powers on certain questions 
of security. Of course there are differences. Differences occur even 
among people of one and the same party. All the more so should they 
occur between representatives of different States and of different parties. 

One should not be surprised because differences exist, but because 
there are so few of them, and that they are as a rule solved almost every 
time after the united and coordinated action of the three great powers. 
It is not a question of the differences, but that the differences should 
not be solved against the interests of the unity of the three great powers; 
and that in the final count they are solved in the direction of the in- 
terests of complete unity. 

It is known that more serious differences existed for us on the ques- 
tion of the opening of the second front. But we know equally well 
that these differences were solved in the long run in a spirit of complete 
agreement. I can say exactly the same concerning the differences at 
the Dumbarton Oaks conference. 
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Characteristic of this conference is not the fact that certain differ- 
ences were revealed there but that nine-tenths of the security questions 
were solved at this conference in the spirit of complete agreement. 

That is why I think that the decisions of the Dumbarton Oaks con- 
ference should be regarded as one of the clear indications of the sta- 
bility of the front against Germany... . 

It cannot be denied that in the future the peace-loving nations may 
again find themselves taken unawares by aggression, of course, if they 
do not work out now special measures capable of averting aggression. 
What means are there for averting new aggression by Germany and, if 
war arises in spite of that, stifling it at its very beginning and not allow- 
ing it to develop into large scale war? 

There are such means for this purpose. Apart from complete dis- 
armament of the aggressive nations there is only one means, namely, 
to create a special organization to defend peace and insure security, 
composed of representatives of the freedom-loving nations, to put at 
the disposal of the leading organ of such an organization the essential 
amount of armed force required to avert aggression, and to make it the 
duty of this organization, in case of necessity, to apply without delay 
these armed forces to avert or liquidate aggression, and to punish those 
guilty of aggression. 

There must not be a repetition of the sad memory of the League 
of Nations, which did not have either the right or the means to avert 
aggression. It will be a new, specially empowered international organi- 
zation with everything at its disposal to defend peace and avert a new 
war. 

Can one reckon on the fact that the activity of this international 
organization will be sufficiently effective? 

It will be effective if the great Powers, which have borne on their 
shoulders the main burden of the war against Germany, will act in future 
also in the spirit of unanimity and concord. It will not be effective if 
these essential conditions are violated. 


STATEMENT INDICATING VIEWS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
From an Editorial in the Russian Newspaper, Izvestia, as Published 
in the Information Bulletin of the Russian Embassy and Reported 
in the New York Times, October 18, 1944 

Izvestia’s editorial gives indications that the views of the Soviet 
Union have been based on the conviction that the world security or- 
ganization can function effectively only if complete harmony can be 
maintained among the leading powers, and it foreshadows little possi- 
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bility of obtaining any alteration of this point of view. 

Although the editorial has already been partly quoted in the press 
of this country, those parts dealing with the outstanding problem left 
in abeyance by the conference at Dumbarton Oaks shed light upon this 
virtually official viewpoint of the Soviet Union. 

“The tremendous toll of victims taken by this war,” the editorial 
states, “will prove futile unless, after the enemy’s defeat, effective col- 
lective measures are taken to prevent and remove the threat to peace 
and to suppress any new attempt of German bandit imperialism.” 

It says that the lesson of the failure of the old League of Nations 
to keep peace shows that it would be useless to speak of lofty aims in 
the new security organization “without coordination and true harmony 
between the leading powers, both in the adoption of the decisions 
necessitated by the interests of security of the great and small powers 
and in the implementing of these decisions. 

“One must admit outright that in this respect the four leading powers 
are placed by the charter in a special position,” the editorial continues. 
“In the course of the Washington negotiations, however, it was moved 
that the application of this principle be renounced in a case when the 
subject in dispute affects a permanent member of the Council. In such 
cases it has been proposed that such a member of the Council be ex- 
cluded from voting. 

“The adoption of this principle, however, would essentially mean 
the renunciation of the principle of harmony and unanimity in the 
settlement of problems concerning one of the leading powers—a perma- 
nent member of the Council—and the attempt to solve such problems 
behind the back of this power. 

“Moreover, such a presentation of the problem is obviously incon- 
sistent. Indeed, if the unanimity of permanent members of the Security 
Council is required for the settlement of all problems in general, it 
would seem that such unanimity is the more necessary in cases of solu- 
tion of important problems affecting the very existence and activity of 
the security organization, even should these problems affect the perma- 
nent members of the Council. 

“The right of a permanent member of the Council to participate in 
the voting in the above cases is also but an expression of the consistent 
application of the principle of harmony and unanimity between the 
leading powers, which is the cornerstone of the whole international 
organization and from which no exception can be made if this organiza- 
tion is to be built as a strong and effective weapon in the struggle for 
international security.” 








COMMENTS ON DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President of Columbia University 


The Dumbarton Oaks agreement marks a long step forward in our 
government’s policy, both international and domestic, for the establish- 
ment and protection of peace and for the assurance of our country’s 
domestic prosperity and security. It is the first outstanding declaration 
in support of our governmental policy as made in the joint resolution 
adopted unanimously by both Houses of Congress, no Republican and 
no Democrat dissenting, and signed by the President on June 25, 1910. 
That resolution empowered the President to appoint a commission to 
consider the expediency of utilizing existing international agencies for 
the purpose of limiting the armaments of the nations of the world by 
international agreement, and of constituting the combined navies of 
the world an international force for the preservation of peace. This 
remarkable resolution followed upon President McKinley’s sentence 
spoken the day before he fell at the hand of an assassin, “The period 
of exclusiveness is past,” and also the truly eloquent speech delivered 
by Theodore Roosevelt at Christiania when in 1910 he accepted the 
award of the Nobel Peace Prize. Moreover, it accords with the instruc- 
tions given by Secretary of State Elihu Root to the delegates to the 
Hague Conference of 1907 for the establishment of an international 
court. In other words, the Dumbarton Oaks agreement accords with 
established and oft-declared American policy. It remains to be worked 
out in some of its administrative details but its fundamental principles 
are unanimously agreed upon by the nations cooperating in the con- 
ference. 

The question which has been raised as to whether each and every 
exercise of the power of the international police force would have to 
be submitted to the Senate or to the Congress for ratification is most 
unreasonable. There is no intention of having the new international 
organization make war upon anybody. It is going to make peace and, 
by the exercise of its police power duly delegated by the various co- 
operating nations, enforce this policy. What would be thought of a law 
which compelled a policeman on witnessing a crime in the streets to go 
to headquarters and, reporting what he had seen, ask for authority to 
return to the scene of the crime and arrest the criminal? What is 
proposed is nothing more or less than a simple exercise of police 
power and has nothing to do with a declaration of war. Moreover, 
this is in no sense a limitation of so-called national sovereignty but 
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merely a distinct exercise of that sovereignty. 

It ought not to be difficult after due reflection and conference to 
secure agreement among the cooperating nations upon the remaining 
details of the Dumbarton Oaks plan. Every American citizen should 
hail what has been done and earnestly support it. 


JUDGE MANLEY 0. HUDSON 


Member of the Permanent Court of International Justice 


The Dumbarton Oaks conferences mark a great progress because 
they give promise of an agreement among four powerful States to sup- 
port a general international organization for the maintenance of peace 
and security. That achievement will supply a foundation without which 
effective organization could not proceed. If the “tentative proposals” 
advanced be judged in this light, there should be little hesitance in the 
accumulation of an enthusiastic popular support for them. 

“The proposals in their present form are neither complete nor final.” 
Some questions still remain as unfinished business. The views of other 
States are yet to be expressed. The “full discussion” which has been 
invited may yield suggestions which will be considered, and the reduc- 
tion of the proposals to an actual draft should lead to clarification and 
amplification on some points. 

It is difficult to see any possible alternative to proceeding in the 
direction of these proposals. No other plan offers any prospect of en- 
listing the agreement necessary. In present conditions there is no pos- 
sibility of returning to the Covenant of the League of Nations, even if 
that course were to be preferred. We must work out the future or- 
ganization along the lines of these proposals, or face the possibility of 
no organization at all. And the latter course would be unthinkable 
for those who wish to do everything possible to prevent a third world 
war. 

Twenty-five years ago we in America waged a tragic contest be- 
tween supporters of the League of Nations which was being organized 
by responsible Governments and proponents of a League of Nations of 
any contestant’s own imagining. The result was a near-paralysis of our 
Government during twenty crucial years, during the years which hatched 
the struggle in which we are now engaged. Few of us will wish to 
repeat that experience now. 

HON. LEO S. ROWE 
Director General of the Pan American Union 


In the Dumbarton Oaks proposals we have the first and most impor- 
tant step toward effective world organization for the maintenance of 
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peace and the establishment of international security. With the assem- 
bling of the United Nations early in the coming year further steps will 
be taken in filling out the framework constructed at Dumbarton Oaks. 
Many important questions still remain to be solved but it is evident 
from the almost universal approval that these proposals have received 
we may look forward to a really effective international organization. 

It is well for us to bear in mind that even after such mechanism 
is established, it is the spirit which sets the mechanism in motion which 
determines its effectiveness. The lesson of the League of Nations ‘is 
clear and unmistakable in this respect. We see more clearly now than 
ever before that had the nations, members of the League, been willing 
to give full effect to the provisions of the Covenant, the mechanism 
provided by the League would have been ample to prevent the present 
holocaust. The greatest danger in these matters is that after the nations 
have agreed upon a plan for the maintenance of peace they fail to 
accept the full responsibilities involved. 

The Dumbarton Oaks agreement contains a provision of special in- 
terest to the American Republics. Chapter VIII contemplates the 
existence of “regional arrangements or agencies for dealing with such 
matters relating to the maintenance of international peace and security 
as are appropriate for regional action.” For a period of over fifty 
years the conventions and resolutions adopted by successsive Pan 
American Conferences have furnished an adequate mechanism for the 
settlement of purely inter-American disputes. It is gratifying to know 
that in the proposed world organization the machinery for the main- 
tenance of the peace of the American continent will not be disturbed. 


HON. WILLIAM R. CASTLE 


Former Under Secretary of State 


All that can truthfully be said for the Dumbarton Oaks “Proposals 
for the Establishment of a General International Organization” is that 
they demonstrate a willingness on the part of four great nations to 
work together for the maintenance of peace and security on this earth. 
That is, in itself, a very great achievement and it seems to me foolish 
at this time to ask for very much more. 

I have always been a believer in international cooperation to keep 
the peace. Such cooperation can be achieved through formal organiza- 
tion, however, only if an organization can be built which will be sup- 
ported by the nations because they believe in it. No organization can 
preserve a thoroughly unjust peace and probably should not try to. 
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For that reason, although exploration of methods and the submission 
of proposals for discussion are necessary before the fighting ends, I 
should be sorry to see the United States commit itself irrevocably— 
except to the general principle of cordial and unselfish cooperation— 
until we know what kind of peace we are to have. And is it not now 
at least as important to be considering peace terms as it is to be con- 
structing a machine to keep the peace? The nature of the machine must 
depend partly on the nature of the peace. And if the peace should 
mean the servitude of the small nations to the great, the ignoring of 
national aspirations not backed by huge military establishments, then 
no real peace will be possible and I should not want to see the United 
States tied to a useless machine. 

The Proposals put strangely little emphasis on regional considera- 
tions. Members of the Security Council, other than the Big Four, are to 
be chosen, seven of them, from among the smaller nations. Even the 
Big Four are subject to the frailties and the positive failings of human 
nature and it stands to reason that every one will campaign to elect to 
the Council such nations as will best serve its interests. There is going 
to be horse trading among members in the United Nations just as there 
is today in the political machinery of any single nation, and it is per- 
fectly possible to think of the Security Council with nobody to represent 
the interests of some fairly large section of the globe. It is true that 
the Proposals urge the Council to give a hearing to any nation involved 
in a dispute likely to endanger peace, but even this does not appear to 
be mandatory. Nor does it touch the general question of direct repre- 
sentation of all important regions at all times. Without this there must 
be dissatisfaction*and unrest. The non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, therefore, should be elected from definite regions, the 
Far East, Latin America, the Near East, and Africa. This would largely 
foil the efforts of any great nation to pack the Council with its adher- 
ents; it would have the positive effect of ensuring local representation. 

But this regional emphasis has another aspect which seems to me 
even more important. We shall probably have after the war, especially 
in Europe and the Near East, and perhaps in the Far East, many 
small nations, no one of which will be economically self-supporting. 
Groups of these nations, therefore, covering enough territory to make 
self-support or something approaching it possible, should be required, 
as a prerequisite to membership in the United Nations, to form economic 
blocs without tariffs or other hindrances to trade. After the last war 
I talked with several of the government leaders in south-eastern Europe 
about the impossibility of permanently keeping the peace or even, in 
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certain contingencies outside their control, of supporting life itself, 
unless they formed something like a Danubian Confederation. Every 
one agreed in theory and every one said it could have been brought 
about only as a part of the peace settlements. With the developing 
sense of nationalism it proved impossible. The present war would 
have been less likely if this had been done because the little nations 
would have learned their common strength and could not have been 
moved by German blandishments or scared by German threats. Now 
if we have, as we must have, some kind of world organization we have 
an effective lever to bring about such economic blocs in the refusal to 
admit to membership except on condition of cooperation. We must 
not again miss the opportunity. 

One matter in the Dumbarton Oaks “Proposals” has caused what 
seems to me much unnecessary discussion, not to say excitement on the 
part of those few Americans who oppose any international organization 
to keep the peace. They have seized on the suggestion that the Ameri- 
can delegate in the Security Council might send troops into foreign 
countries without Congressional authorization. This, they say, is con- 
trary to the Constitution which gives only Congress the right to declare 
war. This is a tempest in a teapot. Only Congress can declare war 
but a punitive expedition or a sanitary expedition is not in itself war 
and seldom leads to war. The American delegate will be the represen- 
tative of the President, and throughout our history the President has 
felt free, when diplomatic measures have failed, to land troops in for- 
eign countries to protect American interests. President Wilson, who 
landed marines between thirty and forty times, rather overdid the 
matter, but such actions have never been considered unconstitutional. 
In a world organization we could safeguard the Constitution and our- 
selves by making a rule that there should never be resort to use of force 
except with Congressional authority when one of the large nations was 
involved. An attack on one of the great nations by the others would 
undoubtedly precipitate another world war and this tremendous decision 
must be left to the people of the United States as represented in Con- 
gress. But, as has been said over and over again, if the great nations 
cannot work together to keep the peace, no organization of any kind 
can do any good. 

Perhaps my most definite criticism of the conclusions reached at 
Dumbarton Oaks is that they indicate a drift away from democracy in 
the limitations put on the powers of the assembly. For example, they 
are less democratic than is the Covenant of the League of Nations. It 
would be tragic if at the end of a war fought to preserve democracy 
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the victors showed their own fear of democracy in the organization 


they would build to keep the peace. 


FREDERIC R. COUDERT 
President of the American Society of International Law 


No friend of peace, and I assume that is the great majority if not 
the unanimity of American citizens, can fail to be gratified at the result 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. The fact that the great powers, 
who in population, productive capacity and material resources, possess, 
when united, overwhelming strength is a step forward in the substitution 
of law for force. 

If the great Powers can continue to agree on a permanent peace 
policy, the world will be saved from any serious war. Against such 
agreement no small nations can indulge themselves in war because the 
joint police force can easily suppress them, and with this fact in mind 
they would naturally have recourse to pacific methods of settlement. 

I am perfectly aware that this view will be attacked as creating an 
imperialism of the great Powers, but by whatever name you call it the 
fact remains that the great Powers working in concert can police the 
world and compel peace, and that, on the other hand, if they disagree to 
the extent that any one of them is willing to wage war, then another 
world conflict becomes inevitable. 

One course is really a matter of police regulation somewhat anal- 
ogous to internal police whose function it may be to suppress robbery, 
brigandage, and insurrection. The other course means coercion by two 
or three of the great Powers against one or two of the others. This 
means worldwide conflict and has no relationship to the police question. 
I do not conclude from this analysis, however, that an agreement among 
the great Powers, which includes keeping the peace among themselves 
and the substitution of legal methods for force, is useless. This at 
least recognizes law as the main solvent for international controversy, 
and if some criterion is furnished as to aggression, at least the great 
Power violating that criterion will feel that it is braving a large 
section of what may be world opinion. 

The small nations are also protected by the agreement for a World 
Court and for ar organization able to arbitrate and consult in the event 
that the differences between the nations are not of a justiciable character. 
Small wars often lead to large wars and the assumption by the great 
Powers, whether they be four or six or seven, of the responsibility for 
preventing these wars is an important element in bringing about a last- 


ing peace. 
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In any event, it is the only thing that we can do because while human 
nature remains what it is coercion applied to a Power like the United 
States, Great Britain or Russia, would mean purely and simply another 
general world conflict. To try to escape this conclusion, unpalatable 
as it may seem, is not helpful to the cause of peace. By restricting the 
possibility of war to a very few nations we greatly increase the chances 
of maintaining peace. To attempt to do more results in mere “theory 
and discourse,” to use the words of Mr. Justice Holmes. 


GEORGE A. FINCH 
Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
and Director of the Division of International Law 


The proposals for the establishment of a General International 
Organization drafted at Dumbarton Oaks and now made available for 
public discussion prior to the drawing up of a definitive charter by a 
full United Nations conference, constitute the first official blue print in 
response to the imperative demand of the peoples of the free world 
that when the present mass slaughter of humanity and wholesale de- 
struction of civilization have been brought to an end, effective steps 
shall be taken to prevent a recurrence within any reasonably foreseeable 
period of time. 

The most outstanding proposal is that the Great Powers now co- 
operating against the common enemies of the United Nations shall 
undertake to use their combined military forces if necessary to preserve 
the future international peace by suppressing aggression. Such an un- 
dertaking is designed to remedy the weakness which was fatal to the 
League of Nations in its primary and most vital functions, namely, the 
maintenance of peace and the prevention of war. Upon the prospect 
of the success of these provisions mainly depends the justification of 
the tentative agreement of the four Powers at Dumbarton Oaks to sub- 
stitute the new organization for the old League. 

Unfortunately, the most essential question affecting the decision to 
use force to repress future aggression remains unanswered and is still 
under consideration. Objection is reported to a proposal that the vote 
of a Great Power in the Security Council, which is to be charged with 
responsibility for such decisions, should not be counted when that Pow- 
er is accused of aggression—in other words, that force may not be used 
against a great aggressor without its consent. Should this objection 
finally prevail, the prospects for a lasting peace through the proposed 
General International Organization would not be any brighter than the 
hopes which existed when the League of Nations was established in 
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1920, for it was this very defect—the impotence of the League to take 
effective action against members of its Council when they violated their 


Covenant—which led to the Second World War. 


One of the pillars of enduring peace several times proclaimed by 
Secretary of State Hull is that “international law should be reéstab- 
lished, revitalized and strengthened.” A Security Council, political in 
membership, deciding ad hoc as each case of aggression is brought 
before it, by the votes of members who may have a selfish interest in 
the outcome, would not be the kind of an impartial instrumentality 
needed to assure public confidence in the strengthening of international 
law at the point where its development is most needed, that is, in the 
lack of provision for the prevention of breaches of the international 
peace by any member of the international community. 


The fundamental requirement, therefore, to rebuild international 
peace based on law and order is a solemn denouncement by the United 
Nations of aggression as a violation of international law, as it has 
already been condemned as a crime against humanity by the universal 
conscience of the civilized world. As Secretary Hull has said, “Armies 
and navies are no permanent substitute for the great principles of 
international law.” The time has come, now if ever, for the statesmen 
responsible for the future of their countries to respond to the wide- 
spread conviction of their peoples and remove aggressive war from the 
realm not only of national but of international politics by crystallizing 
world public opinion into a formal principle of international law. 

Having taken this step, the determination of acts of aggression 
should likewise be transferred from a political council to the public 
bar of international justice by vesting the International Court of Justice 
with jurisdiction to hear and determine all such cases. It would be 
necesary, of course, to supply the court for its guidance with a defini- 
tion of aggression, but this would not be difficult as many such defini- 
tions already exist in treaties in force between a number of states. 
The final decisions of the World Court, or its orders for interim pro- 
tection, should be enforced if necessary by the Security Council acting 
as an international sheriff. 

Such a procedure, if adopted, would constitute the World Court, in 
fact as well as in name, the principal judicial organ of the proposed 
General International Organization, by giving it jurisdiction of the 
most important legal question before the world in planning a structure 
to preserve international peace—the determination of acts of interna- 
tional aggression. 
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JAMES T. SHOTWELL 
Director of the Division of Economics and History of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace and Chairman of the 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace 

For those of us who through long years have defended the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations against active hostility and indifference 
the present prospects of its revival as outlined in the Dumbarton Oaks 
agreement and the popular demand for an organization of peace strong- 
er, not weaker, than the League, all this seems almost too good to 
be true. 

Any satisfaction which might be felt by those who supported the 
League of Nations in the nineteen-twenties is, however, more than bal- 
anced by sorrow over the way in which the lesson of our dependence 
upon a cooperative world is being learned. The advocates of inter- 
national peace cannot accept the theory that a war was necessary for 
its ultimate triumph. The chaos in Europe and in the world generally 
will call for statesmanship of the highest order. 

We are at grips with destiny. Here and now we have to decide 
whether the world is to be organized for peace or be allowed to drift 
into a third World War. Only by definite plans for organization can 
peace be assured. A beginning at this planning has now been made by 
the Governments of the four Great Powers which are responsible pri- 
marily for the maintenance of peace in the future. The agreement 
which they have made at Dumbarton Oaks is neither complete nor 
perfect. But there is no constitution of any state, and certainly no 
treaty between great nations representing different traditions and cul- 
tures, which is not open to criticism on various points. 

The chief criticism which has been levelled against the Dumbarton 
Oaks agreement deals, paradoxically, with a clause not yet in the agree- 
ment. Section C of Chapter VI states that “the question of voting 
procedure in the Security Council is still under consideration.” Never- 
theless, it is known that all of the four Powers at Dumbarton Oaks took 
the position that action to prevent war should be decided by a majority 
vote of the Security Council, including all permanent members. As the 
Council is to be composed of eleven members this means that one or 
more of the small nations would have to join with all the Great Powers 
before preventive action was agreed upon. The method of voting in 
the Council of the League of Nations was by unanimity, a procedure 
inevitably adhered to in international gatherings where the equality of 
sovereignty seemed in any way involved. No one in 1919 could con- 
ceive of any other method of voting. In the course of the League’s 
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history, however, the objection was raised from time to time “that the 
procedure by unanimity tended to block action and that voting should 
be by a majority at least in some cases.” The present proposal is partly 
intended to meet that criticism, but it has raised a new set of objec- 
tions of which more will be heard in the future. Some of the small 
powers are already objecting that while any one of the great powers 
can block action by a negative vote the small powers have no such 
possibility. In the eyes of these critics, therefore, the new procedure is 
a step backwards rather than forward. On the other hand the argu- 
ment for the proposed procedure is that it is much more realistic than 
any other method. The Great Powers would have the major responsi- 
bility for carrying out the vote, and unless they all agree to it there 
would be danger of their dividing up and taking sides which would 
mean the greater danger of the spread of war. 

The Great Powers are given an obligation rather than a privilege 
when maintenance of peace is primarily placed in their hands. In the 
world today three of these, the United States, Soviet Russia and Great 
Britain, have a vast preponderance of power over all other nations. In 
the Dumbarton Oaks agreement they bind themselves to use that power 
only for the suppression of war, and for no other purpose. Surely this 
is the broad fulfilment of the ideal which lay behind the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact but was never properly embodied in it. 

Finally, however, there is a still more serious question before us 
in the reported refusal of the U.S.S.R. to accept a procedure, proposed 
by the United States and Great Britain, which would deny to any mem- 
ber of the Council the right to vote on its own behalf if it should be 
accused of aggression. 

The U.S.S.R. has history behind its case, and a sad history at that. 
It was the only Nation expelled from the League (for the war with 
Finland) although Japan and Italy had been guilty of aggression in 
Asia and Africa, not to mention the intervention of the Axis powers in 
Spain. One can very well understand, therefore, that Communist Russia 
would not feel on even footing in an organization in which it was the 
only non-capitalist power. Therefore it is all the more significant that 
Stalin should give unqualified adherence to the principles of Dumbar- 
ton Oaks in his address on the eve of November 7, the 27th anniversary 
of the revolution which founded Russia. 

The structure of Dumbarton Oaks can be made the basis of a 
civilization moving toward the complete elimination of war, but only 
if the policies of peace are also those of international justice, and the 
world community made real by cooperation in the field of economic 
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and social welfare. In this regard the Dumbarton Oaks agreement holds 
out a promise of fulfilment not to be found in the Covenant of the 
League. It provides for the coordination of the social and economic 
policies looking toward a world which will be not simply devoid of 
war, but sharing in all the benefits of peace. 

MAJOR GENERAL ULYSSES S. GRANT, III 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for the International Organization 
of Peace and Security are surely a substantial step towards the estab- 
lishment of an international order. They justify the hope that from 
this beginning there will arise by mutual agreement a new basis of 
written international law for the prevention of world wars in the future 
and the greater security for all nations—this would be a substantial 
realization of the purposes for which the American Peace Society was 
founded 116 years ago. 

Manifestly, arduous and difficult diplomatic negotiations will be re- 
quired to formalize such an agreement, so that it will be acceptable 
to even a majority of the nations interested. It is equally evident that 
no one nation’s interests can dominate its final terms. Necessarily the 
carrying through of such negotiations and acceptance of their results 
must be left to the properly constituted authorities of each nation, mu- 
tual concessions will have to be made between nations, and for the 
successful setting up of any international organization for peace the 
representatives of each government must have popular support at home, 
even if the public does not consider the final agreement serves all the 
nation’s best interests. 

It is especially important that this public support be well organized 
and unfailing in the United States and other democracies where rati- 
fication by the legislature is required. 

In this connection, we Americans must remember that there was 
great diversity of opinion as to the wisdom and effectiveness of the 
terms of our Constitution, when it was sent to the States for adoption, 
and that it was adopted only because popular opinion considered “a 
more perfect union” and the establishment of an effective federal gov- 
ernment more important than the terms of the individual articles of 
which individuals and groups disapproved. It may also be noted that 
it was almost immediately amended to include the so-called bill of 
rights—any international agreement now will undoubtedly provide for 


such amendment. 

As Walter Lippmann has recently so well said, “Blueprints, cove- 
nants, contracts, charters and declarations do not create living asso- 
ciations. They merely formulate, regulate, ratify, deevlop and guide 
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the actions of men or groups of men who already have the will to 
associate themselves.” In order to make effective any international 
association for the preservation of peace, it will be essential that the 
public’s will to do this be maintained for years to come. International 
conflicts that are sure to arise will have to be met by the representatives 
of each nation with great mutual consideration and readiness to accept 
compromises, even to cede some of their countries’ selfish interests, and 
this they cannot do without the support of public opinion at home. 
ARTHUR SWEETSER 
Former League of Nations Official, 1919-1942 

That great group of people the world over who have supported and 
aided the efforts of the League of Nations in the long night of wide- 
spread irresponsibility and isolationism from the end of World War I 
to the outbreak of World War II will welcome the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals most warmly. They will see in them another and a better 
sustained effort to achieve the objectives of international peace and 
cooperation which the League struggled to attain. 

Much discussion has already developed as to the relative merits of 
the Dumbarton Proposals and the League Covenant. This would be a 
fascinating question in ordinary times; it is, at this critical moment, 
however, a bit academic and apt to divert attention from concentrating 
on today’s all-important problem of securing the best document that it 
is possible to secure. 

The two documents both represent great human efforts. They are 
conceived on very similar principles but with adaptations and rearrange- 
ments suggested by experience. The Dumbarton Proposals are better 
in some ways; it would be an affront to human intelligence to think 
that mankind, in a second effort after a quarter century of experience 
and a second World War, could make no improvements upon a docu- 
ment drafted without experience in a little over a dozen evening ses- 
sions totalling under 50 hours. But even those at Dumbarton Oaks 
would probably agree that at the present moment their proposals are 
less complete in some important details than the finished League Cove- 
nant and perhaps also somewhat more reflective of the atmosphere of 
war in which they were drafted. 

Today’s central problem is to secure a document which the Powers, 
and particularly the Great Powers, will support as they did not support 
the League Covenant. This will require all the strength, energy and 
ingenuity which the nations possess. If the new agency does not re- 
ceive more support than the League, it will “fail” as the League is 
held to have “failed.” If, however, the Great Powers, on this, their 
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second chance, give it the support and the strength which they seem 
today disposed to give it, there will be a reasonable chance of averting 
a third World War. Everyone, whatever his past loyalties and devo- 
tions, who does not want to see such a catastrophe again deluge the 
earth will concentrate on the two central issues of today, first, assuring 
the best document possible in the light of experience, and, second, se- 
curing from the nations the strength and power which to the world’s 
infinite tragedy were denied to the League. 
EGON. F. RANSHOFEN-WERTHEIMER 
Former member of the Secretariat of the League of Nations 

As it is out of the question to attempt an analytical survey of the 
Dumbarton Oaks scheme in its entirety within the space allotted to the 
individual participants in this symposium of opinions, a few marginal 
remarks based on the League experience must take the place of a more 
systematic treatment. 

Security Council. The Council is to “function continuously.” One 
need not be a clairvoyant nor possess inside information of the dis- 
cussions to trace this stipulation to the influence of the Soviet repre- 
sentatives. The idea is an old favorite of the Russians. Litvinoff in a 
memorable speech made on the occasion of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence at Geneva proposed dramatically that the Conference declare itself 
as “sitting in permanence.” Like so many other Russian proposals 
this suggestion was not taken seriously. In a far more important frame 
of reference it celebrates now a sort of triumphant resurrection. 

This stipulation has a corollary in the recommendation that “each 
State member of the Council should be permanently represented at the 
headquarters of the Organization.” At one time almost forty countries 
had permanent representatives at Geneva, but none of the permanent 
members of the Council were thus represented. The big powers never 
looked with favor upon the whole idea of having representatives ac- 
credited to the League and the Secretaries-General went out of their 
way to encourage them in their attitude. The new scheme suggests a 
reversal of past attitudes. 

Another minor departure from a well established rule is fore- 
shadowed in the stipulation that the Security Council will have to 
decide upon “the method of selecting its President.” This suggests 
dissatisfaction, and rightly so, with the League practice and a desire 
to depart from it. Chairmanship of the League Council rotated accord- 
ing to the alphabetical order of the countries represented. As a con- 
sequence the chair was occupied in certain critical situations by pa- 
thetically inadequate individuals or by representatives of interested 
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parties. In some cases, in order to escape the chairmanship in a given 
situation, countries resorted to the undignified device of absenting itself 
from the session. 

Another and a far more important progress can be found in the 
regional arrangement for security contained in the Dumbarton Oaks 
scheme. Whoever has followed the discussions and deliberations pre- 
ceding the enactment of the sanctions against Italy on the occasion of 
the Ethiopian conflict must be aware of some of the serious short- 
comings due to the concept of universal action contained in the Cove- 
nant, evidenced at that occasion. The need for supplementing the Cove- 
nant by the introduction of regional responsibilities and regional action, 
never totally absent, was clearly established in 1936. If nothing came 
of the insights gained at that time this was, partly at least, due to the 
stipulations of Article XXVI of the Covenant which made amendments 
to the Covenant almost impossible. It is another sign of realism that 
these impracticable provisions are to be replaced by a more workable 
amendment procedure contained in the new scheme. 

Assembly. The réle assigned in the Dumbarton Oaks scheme to the 
Assembly has a curious resemblance to the old Wilhelminian Reichstag 
in Germany. It is conceived as a kind of consultative legislature with 
budgetary power. The whole concept smacks of compromise and one 
needs no prophetic gifts to predict that it will not last. One of the 
most spectacular developments witnessed at Geneva was the shift of 
power and influence from the Council to the Assembly. The majority 
of states will not permanently accept the réle assigned to them in the 
Dumbarton Oaks scheme. It is unlikely that the United Nations Con- 
ference, which has to approve the new charter, will accept this com- 
promise. If it does so, the Assembly at its first peacetime session will 
be the scene of the opening shots of a campaign for revision, and the 
budgetary power, if nothing else, will give the wishes of the majority 
of states the necessary emphasis. It is misleading if—as has been done 
—a comparison is made with the position in April 1919 when the 
neutral powers were put face to face with an accomplished fact. The 
small and middle-sized United Nations of 1944 are neither morally nor 
politically in the position of the neutrals a generation ago. Nothing 
suggests that they will be meek and ready to accept the position as- 
signed to them in matters pertaining to the future even though they 
have had to submit silently to the decisions of the major United Na- 
tions in military matters during the war. What happened with the 
UNRRA constitution can serve as a caveat. It will be remembered 
that the first drafts provided for a powerful Central Committee and a 
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far less powerful Council representing all members. In the face of 
strong protests of some of the minor allies considerable constitutional 
changes had to be made prior to the acceptance of the UNRRA con- 
stitution. What happened is paradigmatic; similar opposition will be 
encountered in the future whenever and wherever an attempt is made to 
treat the proclaimed “principle of the sovereign equality of peace-loving 
states” with too visible a contempt. 

Social and Economic Council. The semi-autonomy provided for the 
economic, social and humanitarian work in the Dumbarton Oaks scheme 
is in keeping with the experience gained in this respect in the interwar 
period. The so-called “technical” work is to be separated from political 
connotations without being allowed to develop entirely independently. 
Moreover, a certain guarantee for coordination is safeguarded by this 
agreement. Students of the League cannot overlook that these provi- 
sions closely resemble the development which the League structure had 
reached in 1939, after the acceptance by the Assembly of the Bruce 
Report providing for the creation of “Central Committee for Economic 
and Social Questions.” 

The Dumbarton Oaks scheme and its implementation leaves a num- 
ber of major questions open while settling for all practical purposes 
some other major and a number of secondary questions. It will depend 
on the character of the compromise reached on these questions whether 
the agency destined to succeed the League can be looked upon as 
progress. Most important among these issues is perhaps not the una- 
nimity of the vote of the permanent powers, which is usually consid- 
ered the test case. For, unless the major powers are de facto unanimous 
no big-scale action is possible anyhow. What is of paramount impor- 
tance is the existence of sufficiently large military contingents ready to 
strike the aggressor at a moment's notice and, closely linked with this, 
the granting of authority to the representatives of the great powers on 
the council to decide such punitive collective action on the spur of the 
moment, or in any case without reference to legislative procedures at 
home. To the British and the Russians this creates no unsurmountable 
difficulties, neither constitutionally nor politically. For public opinion 
in these countries will expect their representatives to wield such au- 
thority. American democracy, however, will face its greatest test since 
1920 as far as foreign affairs go in deciding this question. The peace 
of the world and the very existence of our children may hinge on the 
question whether American democracy can be adapted to meet the needs 
and contingencies of a world in which any future aggressor will strike 
with the rapidity of lightning and a destructive capacity now undreamed 


of. 
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HONORABLE THEODORE MARBURG 


Former American Minister to Belgium 


Obstruction, both in the adoption and, later, in the application, of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals may be looked for from certain 
quarters, but the problem of devising a sound plan is a simple one. 
In 1923 Geneva framed the “Treaty of Mutual Assistance.” This was 
perfected the following year as the “Geneva Protocol” and adopted 
unanimously by all the States represented. It obligates the States mem- 
bers of the League to use force forthwith to punish the aggressor, the 
plan of the old American League to Enforce Peace. The “Geneva Proto- 
col” was adopted by the League of Nations while the Labor Govern- 
ment was in the saddle in Great Britain. When the Conservatives turned 
out McDonald, Austin Chamberlain promptly shelved the measure. 

We already have close cooperation of the English-speaking peoples. 
All that is needed is to preserve that union after the war, preferably in 
the form of actual Federation, and supplement it by a revived League 
of Nations fortified with the Geneva Protocol of 1924. 

We have the authority of William Howard Taft for the assertion 
that, inasmuch as the treaty-making power of the United States ex- 
tends to all subjects usually dealt with in treaties, it follows that we 
have the right to agree to submission of future disputes for peaceful 
settlement. In like manner, the United States may enter into a binding 
agreement, said Mr. Taft, to go to war under certain conditions. This 
we did under our treaties guaranteeing the independence of Cuba and 
of Panama. Under a treaty obligating the signatories to use froce 
against an aggressor, the mooted question of having our representative 
in a league of nations decide for us disappears. 

The serious defect of the proposals of the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference is the failure to provide that the vote of the state accused of 
aggression shall not operate to veto a resolution of the governing body. 

THOMAS J. WATSON 


President of the International Business Machine Corporation 


There can be no doubt that the continued collaboration of the 
United Nations to preserve the peace, once victory has been won, will 
be as necessary as it is desirable. The Dumbarton Oaks Conferences 
have been the first step which the United Nations have taken in order 
io achieve these ends, which will be as essential to the uninterrupted 
progress of civilization, as they are to the achievement of a better 
world. 
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ORGANIZATION OF A POSTWAR INTERNATIONAL 
JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


By James OLIVER Murpock 


Chairman of Committee to Report on Postwar International Judicial 
Organization 


A Committee’ of the Section of International and Comparative Law 
of the American Bar Association, with the advice of leaders of the 
international bar, prepared a comprehensive Report on Post-War In- 
ternational Judicial Organization. After this Report was adopted by 
the Section, three constructive resolutions, based on the Report, were 
approved by the House of Delegates of the American Bar Association 
at its recent sixty-seventh annual meeting in Chicago. Thees resolu- 
tions, which present the essence of the detailed Report, read as follows: 


WHEREAS, the effective administration of international justice is 
an indispensable element in the maintenance of peace; and 

WHEREAS, there have not been readily accessible permanent inter- 
national courts for the adjudication of all justiciable disputes among 
Nations; and 

WHEREAS, the history of the development of judicial tribunals in 
various Nations demonstrates the advantage of Circuit Courts and the 
service by members of the highest tribunals on Circuit Courts: 

Now therefore be it RESOLVED: 

I. That the Permanent Court of International Justice, organized 
in 1922 at The Hague and known as the World Court, should be 
continued as the highest tribunal of an accessible system of inter- 
related permanent international Courts with obligatory jurisdictions. 

II. That the World Court be so organized that a member shall 
be available to sit as an International Circuit Court, with original 
jurisdiction, to hold regular terms in the Capital of each member 
Nation of the International Judicial System. In addition to the 
World Court Justice on Circuit, each such Circuit Court shall in- 
clude one or more International Commissioners assigned to sit in 
an advisory capacity. 

III. That an International Judicial Conference composed of ju- 
rists should be convened at the earliest practicable moment with a 
view to concluding an “International Judiciary Agreement” based 
on the Statute of the World Court, with such amendments as may 
be necessary to give effect to the foregoing resolutions and to pro- 
vide for the prompt organization and maintenance of the “Inter- 
national Judicial System.” 

These simple proposals do not require any change in the political 


organization of nations but are adaptable to many conceivable changes 
1The members of this Committee were Willard B. Cowles, Edwin D. Dickinson, 
Amos J. Peaslee, Edgar Turlington and James Oliver Murdock, Chairman. 
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in international organization. They only undertake to provide a con- 
servative, tried and orderly procedure for the judicial settlement of 
international controversies that have been presented to improvised tem- 
porary arbitral tribunals for many years. 

The World Court was one of the great achievements growing out 
of the peace settlement at Versailles. It has a splendid record and 
should be continued. It has, however, only handed down thirty-two 
judgments and twenty-six advisory opinions since 1922. This is less 
than one-tenth of one per cent of the some fifty thousand justiciable 
international cases decided by temporary arbitral tribunals during the 
same period. It has been deemed as impracticable to take all inter- 
national cases to the World Court as it would be to take all Federal 
cases to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Accordingly, the first recommendation assumes the necessity of tak- 
ing advantage of the eighteen years’ judicial experience of the World 
Court and provides for giving obligatory jurisdiction to all the courts 
of the International Judicial System in order to establish an effective 
regime of international law. 

The second recommendation is designed primarily to remedy the 
inadequacy of the present international machinery for the adjudication 
of claims by governments on behalf of their nationals for violations of 
international law. The International Circuit Courts of original juris- 
diction recommended would be similar in many respects to the circuit 
courts established in the United States in 1789 and to courts that 
travelled throughout the realms in France, Germany and England in 
the early stages of the development of national judicial systems. In the 
first few years of its existence, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
like the World Court, had practically no cases for consideration. Large- 
ly due to the Justices of the Supreme Court travelling on circuit, the 
bench, bar and citizens of the thirteen states became cognizant of the 
growing Federal governmental organization. In due course, appeals on 
questions of law were taken to the Supreme Court from the circuit 
courts of original jurisdiction. Similarly appeals on questions of law 
could be taken from International Circuit Courts to the World Court, 
which would retain original jurisdiction of the more important cases 
between nations. The availability as required of an International Cir- 
cuit Court in the Capital of each member nation of the System would 
make international justice accessible and certain to nations throughout 
the world. 

The third recommendation contemplates the convening of an Inter- 
national Judicial Conference to conclude the “International Judiciary 
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Agreement” that would include the necessary amendments to the Statute 
of the World Court for the establishment of the International Judicial 
System and make provision for its prompt organization and main- 
tenance. 

It is believed that the flexible character of the System would pro- 
vide an orderly and effective means for the reasoned settlement of inter- 
national disputes—an indispensable foundation to a just and enduring 
peace. The Proposals For The Establishment Of A General Internation- 
al Organization that emerged from the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
which relate to an international court of justice and the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes are quite general in character. Accordingly, the fore- 
going specific proposals regarding international circuit courts may ad- 
vantageously form a constructive basis for action when the United Na- 
tions convene to formulate more definite plans for the adjudication of 
international disputes. 





LANTERNS AND LARGER LIGHTS 


By FrReD SHERMAN BUSCHMEYER 
Minister, Mount Pleasant Congregational Church, Washington, D. C. 


NYONE who has ever spent a week on Star Island, just off the Maine 
£~\ New Hampshire coast at an Isles of Shoals Conference, will never 
forget the impressive picture presented by the participants in a late 
evening service of worship as they wended their way over and among 
the high rocks to the little stone chapel that has been a center of Chris- 
tian worship for over two hundred years. Upon leaving the verandah 
of the old-fashioned summer hotel each worshipper is provided with a 
little lantern as an aid to following the narrow, rocky and uneven path 
that twists up among the rocks to the chapel. Each person carries 
his own light, for the shadows quickly become too treacherous for 
one person to try to find his way by the light of another. In the 
chapel there are fixtures about the walls ready to receive the lanterns 
of the individual worshippers, and together the lanterns furnish a light 
that is quite adequate for the conducting of evening worship. When the 
service is over each person secures his own lantern again and in reverent 
silence picks his way by his own small light back to the broad smooth 
verandah of the hotel. 

For the individual worshipper the little lantern of Star Island be- 
comes a symbol of personal religious guidance that he will not soon 
forget. But even while these lanterns cast their little gleams of light 
about the feet of the individual there is another light that flashes frorr 
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nearby White Island with a power that sends a warning beacon far out 
to sea to guide any coastwise vessels past these treacherous shoals and 
safely into Portsmouth Harbor, or down the coast toward Boston, or 
up the coast to Boone Island light and on to Portland Harbor. After 
one has watched the rising and falling tides for several days, and ob- 
served the many treacherous shoals that lurk just above or just beneath 
the surface of the sea for long distances out from each of the islands, 
one realizes how important the larger light is, also. For one phase of 
life in that region the lanterns are quite adequate. For another phase 
of life in that region the larger light is an indispensable guide to safety 
and to a successful completion of a voyage. 

Another picture comes to my mind out of the experience of moun- 
tain climbing in the Sierra Madres of Southern California. When one 
starts an evening climb to the top of Mt. Wilson in order to avoid the 
heat of the summer daytime, a flashlight is a most cheering aid along the 
steep trails and around narrow ledges that drop for hundreds of feet 
to the canyon below. But after several miles of climbing upward 
through the dark one begins to look around each shoulder turn in the 
trail with special eagerness to see if by any chance a glimpse can be 
gained of the lighted half-way house, and finally of the still larger 
friendly glow of light that radiates from the lodge at the summit. The 
climber wouldn’t want to throw away his own flashlight in one of these 
moments, but at the same time he gains considerable assurance and 
sense of progress by the larger light that shines ahead. 

These are days when many lives need lanterns, for there is much 
personai sorrow and perplexity and uncertainty all about us. And for 
many people these days will grow much darker before they grow bright- 
er. To carry a lantern of hope, or friendship, or courage, or trust, or 
prayer, with you through these days may be the very thing that will 
mean most to you in terms of guidance and certainty; and you can never 
tell when light from your lantern may help some one travelling near 
you, and through a similar darkness, to keep courageously and hopefully 
on the trail, or to see a similar light for himself. 

No experienced traveller through the dark will ever look with scorn 
upon the kindly, personal glow of lantern light. It is always better to 
carry a light, be it ever so small, than it is to stumble and to curse the 
darkness. 

But God has set great lights in the moral and social and intellectual 
firmament of human experience, likewise. He wouldn’t leave us without 
lanterns to help us pick our way around bothersome personal rocks or 
puddles in the night-time. Neither would He leave us without larger lights 
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to save whole civilizations from falling into deep canyons of destruction, 
or from slipping and sliding into billowing seas of sorrow and frustra- 
tion, or from foundering on shoals that lurk threateningly near what 
seem to be pleasant shores. God sets great lights in the midst of human 
history, and the religious man or woman will heed the guidance of 
these lights with the same gladness and confidence in which the little 
lanterns of personal, immediate usefulness, are accepted! 

As we pick our way by lantern light through the present night of 
our world’s darkness and destruction, these larger lights continue to 
flash far reaching rays of warning and guidance. They tell us for in- 
stance, that the whole earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof; and 
that no man or class or nation can hope to achieve the goals of the 
Eternal by pretending that it is possible to live as though these other 
men or nations did not count, or as though they were of inferior con- 
cern in the plans of God. These larger lights warn us that sure destruc- 
tion awaits the man or class or nation that tries to live and guide its 
destiny by lantern light alone. 

I will never forget an experience of driving in the darkness of night 
through western desert and mountain country, where towering beacon 
- lights flashed from range after range of mountain peaks to guide the 
travellers of the sky safely over these threatening vidges that rose above 
the plains below. And as I drove I thought of how religiously impor- 
tant it is that we should provide adequate social, legislative, national 
and international institutional guides and procedures to help us find our 
way safely across the dangerous ridges of class, economic, cultural and 
regional differences that separate various groups of people from each 
other. It was not enough that people in the valleys should carry little 
lanterns in their hands. The safety of the sky-borne commerce, sym- 
bolic of the new and broader day in which we live, demanded larger 
lights established by the peoples in the valleys for their mutual safety 
and profit. 

As individuals and as a world we are now passing through a night- 
time of travail which makes us cling to every personal lantern of faith 
and hope and prayer that we can lay our hands upon. And we should 
thank God for these lanterns! But we should be untrue to God, and to 
our loved ones in distant and dangerous places, if we did not see, also, 
the necessity of establishing great national and international beacon 
lights, powered by the Spirit of a Universal God, in order that our 
civilization should not again stumble, slip, or fall into such a basically 
unnecessary tragic darkness! God has made great lights to rule the 
daytime and the night. These spiritual lights of moral truth and right- 
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eousness wait only for men and nations to connect them with the social 
procedures and institutions of our various lands, and to establish and 
focus them at those points where danger and destruction lurk to threaten 
the peaceful labor and the mutually sacrificial effort that we would 
expend for the welfare of the whole human family. These lights must 
be established, and the connection made by our own hands, else one day 
the engulfing darkness will again reach into our homes to claim the 
lives of those nearest and dearest to us! 

Let us keep the little lanterns of our faith and hope and prayer and 
private virtue burning brightly; but let us recognize and establish God’s 
larger lights also. Let both lights shine from our homes and native 
shores to welcome back those who are now passing through the valley 
of the shadow of great gloom and travail. Then they and we may travel 
anywhere throughout the world in the confidence of which the Psalmist 
sang: “The Lord is our light and our salvation! Whom should we 
fear? 


HER EYES 
Raphael’s Madonna of the Chair 


By M. W. S. CAL 


Far, far away through sorrow look 
Sweet Mary’s dreaming eyes. 

They gaze on mornings yet undawned 
Where holier races rise,— 

When all mankind serve peace and life.— 
When hurt shall come to none: 

Her eyes rest on a far-time blest 

Through this, her little son. 




















EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


By ALBERT T. FisHeEr, II 


“Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid them not” has 
more relation to World Peace than most of us stop to consider. All 
too long we have waited until adult prejudice has been formed before 
we embark on any study or devote any thought to world problems and 
peoples. 

Isolation is a comfortable state. In fact, that is why most of us get 
into it. Self-complacent ease in an undemanding world has been super- 
ceded by “One World” in which all nations must have an understand- 
ing of one another to live in peace. Therefore, education must prepare 
us for one of the problems we will meet in everyday life, just as much 
as we need to prepare for paying butchers, bakers and candlestick 
makers. 

During all the hullabaloo of postwar planning, one of the most im- 
portant keystones of any lasting world peace has been given too little 
attention. 

Planned programs of study that will coordinate regular lessons in 
geography, history, and related subjects, for the school child—the fu- 
ture voter and world citizen—are needed even more than many of the 
idealistic, dreamy world plans which have poured out. 

The Peace we want is not gotten by talk. Military training, or 
preparation for war is important; education for peace is far more so 
and should be given active consideration along with the rest of the job. 

A study should be started at once that will produce an outline of 
course and subject matter to be used by the teacher in the grade and 
high schools. This will be one step along the road to education for 
peace. 

This outline should be so complete and simple that any group could 
use it. Materials suggested should be made readily available to all. 
The program should be introduced at the earliest point of education, 
if it is to be an effective instrument that will build World Peace. As a 
suggestion of what can be done, an outline for the first two grades is 
given here. 

Ist Grade (2 periods a week, 14 hour) 
1st Period devoted to folklore of foreign countries. Similarity to 

our life rather than contrasts should be stressed. Pageants, 

still pictures, and recordings can supplement this effectively. 
2nd Period. Projects can be made of farms, homes, factories, 
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showing characteristics of various lands. These will stimu- 
late imagination, creating impressions of lasting importance. 
2nd Grade (2 periods, 14 hour) 
1st Period. Simple histories of various countries tied into mov- 
ies, still pictures and slides. 
2nd Period. Music, particularly folk songs and occasional re- 
cordings of different languages which give very simple words 
and English equivalents. This will begin to break down the 
prejudice toward the strangeness of foreign tongues. 
} As the study program progresses and the child matures, a culmina- 
tion will be reached in the last year of high school with such a program 
as this: 

Senior Year 

Ist Period. American History: While teaching the story of our 
country, it should be easy to stress how we, a nation of all 
races and peoples, can be a living example of a strength that 
can eventually be the World’s. 

2nd Period. As language has advanced, this class, using records 
of advanced nature, should gain confidence through their use 
of another’s language. Along with movies, still pictures, slides 
and other studies, the student should gain a firm background 
of the familiar pattern that makes up all men’s lives. 

3rd Period. Two hours a week devoted to special studies of eco- 
nomic, social, and political conditions in various countries 
and regions should begin the picture of other’s problems— 
problems that we all must know to gain understanding. 

Under the present old-fashioned educational set-up, this author is 
perfectly aware such changes as put forth might be difficult to put into 
practice in all schools at once. Yet the author hopes, given the new 
idea plus the cumulative force Int by the enthusiasm of individual 
teachers for a constructive far-sighted goal, nothing is beyond the realm 
of possibility. 

When it is possible to bring to the classroom foreign boys or girls, 
the similarities of the people of our various nations will be more 
pointed by this personal appearance than by any ideas obtained from 
books or pictures. 

Devoting an hour of Current Events time to Foreign News will 
create a tangible contact. Classroom use of cartoons, and comics of 
foreign papers will bring out characteristics common to all people. 

Scholarships for summer study and travel will be a great aid in 
keeping interest alive for the courses. When scholarship students return 
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they can share their impressions with the other students and bring a 
freshness of ideas gained through personal contact with what has been 
heretofore strange and foreign. Their experiences can be used to stimu- 
late interest in the study of the origins of the strange customs the stu- 
dent encountered during his travels, and to create a deeper desire for 
further understanding. 

Peace can come only from complete knowledge. There is no better 
way to get this than by an early beginning in education that will pre- 
pare the child for citizenship in “One World.” We can make this edu- 
cation alive, moving, vital, by using the new instruments we have to 
do the teaching job. 

All of this article obviously assumes the acceptance of the idea 
that the children will be living in-“One World” and must therefore be 
prepared to understand the relation of their native land to the rest of 
the world. 

Once this idea has been accepted as one of the important parts of 
elementary education, the necessary materials will follow quickly and 
readily (e.g., Still pictures as suggested in the outlines are already 
in use in many public school systems, where they portray simply, 
graphically, and very effectively many important lessons). Pittsburgh 
schools have a central warehouse where a very complete file of material 
is kept, made available as the teacher calls for it. The experience of 
the Springfield plan is well known, and is a valuable storehouse of 
directions in how best to use these new mediums. As an added exam- 
ple is the CIO-PAC use of cartoons in the recent election campaign, 
effectively reaching adults of limited education with their story. 

Now that the ideas are all briefly stated, how can something be 
done to implement this program? 

First, this Society could set up a foundation—or be instrumental 
in getting it started—that would study the problem. The final study— 
a result of many efforts and ideas—would be the fountain head of the 
future education in International Affairs. 

It might be possible for the Society to go to other groups with com- 
mon ideals and get them interested in furthering this study. School 
Boards throughout the country have to be sold on the necessity and 
urgency of the job. That can be effectively aided by members of this 
and other similar groups. 

If we are to have real Peace—it will come only through education. 
To encourage learning of this sort is our job; it must be done now! 














THE NATIONALIZATION OF MEXICAN 
PAINTING 
By Rutu Lee KLEIN 
Goucher College 


EXICAN painting, as an expression of native ability and a form 
of Mexican culture, is both very old and very new. Except for 
popular art—through which medium the Indian of interior Mexico 
revealed his love of color and beauty and his inherent flair for decora- 
tion—Mexican painting from aboriginal times to the present has always 
had behind it a motive, a contributing cause, or a contemporary allied 
movement. From pre-Columbian times, historical events must be con- 
sidered a prime factor in any explanation of artistic trends. It was not 
until the Revolution of 1910, however, that these influences were incor- 
porated in painting to express the growing spirit of nationalism and 
pride in the ancient heritage of Mexico. In reverting back to the 
aboriginal culture and in combining it with a nationalized history, con- 
temporary painters “Mexicanized” the art of Mexico. 

The exact date of the settlement of aboriginal tribes in the lands 
south of the Rio Grande is unknown and relatively unimportant. The 
tribes did come, did change from nomadic bands to settled agricultural 
groups, and did develop a form of artistic expression that adequately 
satisfied the demands of their civilization. Two outstanding cultures 
were the Maya and the Aztec. The art of the former progressed from 
its initial archaic state to attain refinement and grace, then finally be- 
came formalized and highly decorative. As the Maya civilization de- 
cayed, the Aztecs arose to dominate central Mexico. They borrowed 
heavily from surrounding tribes, adapting the artistic forms of the 
Maya and neighboring Toltec to their more somber and organized way 
of life. This more symbolic, highly stylized art of design was that 
which was discovered by Cortés, and is the same art which today sup- 
plies us with historical knowledge of the life, activities, and culture of 
Mexico immediately preceding the Spanish Conquest. The purpose 
behind the paintings of these ancient peoples was largely religious (as 
can be seen in the few remaining murals on temple walls and in the 
codices, or native records). However, the skillful figure drawings of 
the codices also portrayed tribal wars, astronomical observations, and 
payment of tax levies. Near-abstract designs and elborate detail are 
characteristic of the work. 

With the advent of Cortés in 1519 and the conversion of the exten- 
sive lands of Mexico into the profitable viceroyalty of New Spain, 
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indigenous culture suffered many changes. Under the zealous Catholic 
missionary, codices were burned and native temples destroyed. Upon 
their pyramidal bases were erected churches to the Saviour and the 
Virgin Mary, patterned along the then-popular Renaissance lines. By 
the end of the sixteenth century, Indian artistic talent had been con- 
verted to more Catholic channels. Although technique and patterns 
remained typically native, painting was dominated by European themes 
and religious subject matter. Colonial painting reached its peak in 
the eighteenth century when religious allegories were executed in 
accordance to Baroque style. When, in 1773, the Royal Academy of 
San Carlos was established, the merit of its professors, former European 
masters, won away from the Church its title of foremost patron of the 
arts. 

Events in Europe, especially the philosophical ideas of the French 
Revolution and the deposition of the Spanish king, Ferdinand VII, by 
Napoleon, combined with the ever-increasing corruption, excessive 
tariffs and constant drainage of wealth from Mexico to the mother 
country, led to an inevitable revolution. Begun in 1810 with “El Grito 
de Dolores” by an humble Catholic priest for the betterment of Indian 
conditions, it did not end until eleven years later, when independence 
and victory were finally achieved. Wealth and power were still cen- 
tered in the hands of the conservatives, however, despite the change 
in administrative headquarters from Madrid to Mexico City. The 
aristocracy still depended upon Europe for its ideas and culture, and 
painting was still profoundly influenced by European teaching. With 
the fall of Napoleon Bonaparte, artists out of favor abroad fled to the 
New World to continue their work. Their influence brought about a 
change from the gaudy, ornate Baroque to the severe, emotionless Neo- 
classic. This movement lasted well into the nineteenth century when it 
was replaced by Romanticism, as preached by Peregrin Clavé, popular 
portrait master, and Eugenio Landesio, an Italian landscape painter. 

The 1850’s brought to the fore that great Indian leader and re- 
former, Benito Juarez. His liberal, anti-clerical policies resulted in 
open rebellion among the conservative element, and, eventually, in an 
invited French intervention. With the arrival of the puppet rulers, 
Maximilian of Austria and his beautiful wife, Carlota of Belgium, a 
revival of French taste was brought to the decaying cultural field. 
But, in 1873, when the country was again free and Juarez in complete 
control, both Landesio and his most outstanding pupil, José Maria 
Velasco, were forced to resign because they were out of sympathy with 
the anti-clerical laws. 
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A growth of nationalistic feeling was the most noteworthy deevlopment 
in Mexican art during this period. It was brought about partly by the 
invasion of a foreign power after the nation had experienced its first 
independence in several centuries, partly by the unifying and nationaliz- 
ing program of Juarez, and partly by the revival of interest in ancient 
Mexican art. This latter movement came in rebellion to the monotonous 
imitation of European styles and was greatly aided by Bernardo Couto, 
Director of the Academy, who was responsible for the exhibiting of 
ancient Mexican paintings in the national art galleries. Historical sub- 
ject matter for themes had been introduced by Landesio, but it remained 
for the most famous master of them all, Velasco, to carry out more fully 
the portrayal of Mexican life and landscape. 

Although European influence had brought about a decline of vigor, 
spontaneity, originality, and imagination in “city painting,” these 
qualities were the keynotes of popular art. Local painting of this era 
was more plastic in form and truer in sentiment than any other art 
forms. It successfully combined that which was best of the Indian line, 
color, and decoration with the Spanish realism and sense of perspective, 
without being subjected to the various and fluctuating European styles. 
Retablos and exvotos were typical of religious paintings. Thoroughly 
charming in their simplicity and naiveté, these altar pieces and plaques 
depict the beneficient nature of the Virgin and the miracles wrought 
by saints which had healed the afflicted donors. Elaborate designs 
covered the local pulquerias (saloons), presenting colorful and interest- 
ing pieces of workmanship. Drawings illustrated the corridos, or 
popular ballads, and depicted the prosaic and unimportant Indian as a 
dashing caballero. 

Porfirio Diaz, strong man of Mexico, gave to his country a much- 
needed period of rest and political solidarity after the death of Juarez. 
He provided for the economic development of the nation by encouraging 
foreign exploitation, but it was not long before nationalism flared up 
anew, encouraged and promoted by the political cartoons of José Guada- 
lupe Posada, one of Mexico’s greatest artists and ablest champions. 
Through the use of cavaleras—charmingly drawn skeletons, very much 
alive—he portrayed the eccentricities of the aristocracy, the poverty 
and humble existence of the lower classes, popular fears and legends, 
and political follies. His was an art bred of national consciousness, 
influenced by social issues as interpreted by a liberal mind. No one 
in the limelight was safe from the acidity of his pen, nor the sharpness 
of his wit. Posada, prophet of the Madero Revolution, through his 
countless anti-Diaz cartoons, played a vital role in arousing and solidify- 
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ing sentiment against the destructive policies of the dictator. 

Like the revolt against the Spanish, the 1910 Revolution was a 
political, social and economic upheaval, a violent repudiation of the 
old order accompanied by a revival of democratic ideals and nationalistic 
principles, later embodied in the Constitution of 1917. The leader 
of the anti-Diaz movement was Francisco I. Madero, a philosophical 
patriot who lacked administrative ability. Power was soon wrested 
from his hands and there ensued a period of revolution and counter- 
revolution. 

With the political revolution came an artistic one, frequently re- 
ferred to as the “Mexican Renaissance”; its supporters proclaimed them- 
selves purely Mexican in expression and completely severed from all 
European ties. Subject matter was taken from political sources; popular 
and traditional art forms were revived; native methods of expression 
and decoration were adapted; and the life of the common Indian be- 
came the central theme about which Mexican painting centered. The 
ancient art of the Maya and Aztec was examined and publicized; the 
aboriginal use of plastic design was applied to contemporary work; 
and indigenous artistic ability was studied by the new group of revolu- 
tionary artists. Art, unless wholly Mexican, became worthless to these 
men. 

The leading protagonists of this new trend in Mexican painting 
were the triumvirate familiar to all: Diego Rivera, José Clemente 
Orozco, and David Alfaro Siqueiros. All were important in the crea- 
tion of the Revolutionary Syndicate of Technicians, Painters, and Sculp- 
tors. The Syndicate’s platform was written by Siqueiros and empha- 
sized the social revolutionary theme in art. It repudiated easel painting 
because it was not readily available to the masses and merely an affecta- 
tion of the wealthy, and maintained that the main function of art was 
to portray revolutionary thought. 

Mexican mural painting can be said to have many purposes: that 
of propaganda, of historical recording of facts, of glorification of past 
heritage and present life. The work of Diego Rivera fulfills all three. 
Once a Trotsky-ite, now more outwardly conservative in his artistic 
expression, he has, through his frescoes, excited more comment and 
controversy than any other artist in the Western Hemisphere today. 
Commissioned by José Vasconcelos, the Minister of Education, to 
decorate the walls of the Ministry, Rivera was the sole participant to 
continue receiving government contracts after his associates had been 
dismissed for ridiculing the conservative classes and caricaturing re- 
ligious conceptions. His initial murals, like most of the others in this 
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first attempt, were attacks upon the wealthy classes, the stuffy bour- 
geoisie, and the hypocritical clergy. Much of Rivera’s work follows the 
Communistic theme, replete with even the Red Star, Hammer, and Sickle, 
yet one has only to observe the history-telling walls in the Palace of 
Cortés at Cuernavaca or in the National Palace to discover a vividly- 
colored and excellent, though prejudiced, narrative of colonial history 
and the struggle for independence. 

Very different in his interpretation is José Clemente Orozco. Funda- 
mentally a skeptic, he brought to painting of the Mexican Revolution 
the tragic, human, and eternal aspects of civil and social struggle. 
Influenced by Goya and El Greco, his work shows a humane, yet sar- 
donic, viewpoint of life, a viewpoint which contains no hope for a 
better world. His characters and themes are not confined to one nation, 
but are international in scope and understanding. Orozco, like Posada, 
possesses a great social consciousness, and his work, instead of being 
propaganda, is instead a tragically social art. 

David Alfaro Siqueiros is primarily a Communist and propagandist; 
in his mind the sole purpose of art is to instruct the masses along 
“progressive” social channels. To this end, Siqueiros changed from the 
painting of interior walls to the decorating of exterior spaces (when- 
ever possible), because he was then able to reach a greater number of 
people. Instead of following the standard methods of fresco painting 
established by the Italians in the thirteenth century, this artist revolu- 
tionized his technique also. He applies his colors with the modern 
mechanical devices of air-brush, spray gun, and electric projector. In- 
telligence is the supreme characteristic of Siqueiros’ work, propaganda 
the keynote. 

Now, after two hectic, publicity-filled decades, a new school has 
arisen. Easel painting, once repudiated by the Syndicate, is again the 
vogue. There is not the same urgent desire to reach the masses as be- 
fore; instead these men and women want to spread the knowledge of 
Mexican folkways, customs, and culture to others. Among this younger 
generation of artists are included Antonio Ruiz, Jesis Guerrero Galvan, 
Carlos Mérida, Frida Kahlo, Maria Izquierdo, and Guillermo Meza. 

Mexican painting is consistent in its development in that, from 
colonial times until the late nineteenth century, the individual artist of 
the city had been seriously hindered by having to follow the dictates of 
others. First it was Catholic religious themes, then imitation of Eu- 
ropean art, that suppressed his creative nature. However, with the 
eviction of the French, a new feeling of nationalism was born, sweeping 
to its climax under the encouragement of Posada’s stimulating cartoons. 
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With the political rebellion came an artistic revolution, and the repudia- 
tion of Diaz was soon followed by a repudiation of quasi-European 
art and artists. The Revolution of 1910 was not solely a politico-social 
upheaval, for it resulted in a complete revision of artistic expression, 
style, and taste. Imitation of Old World culture halted. Mexico 
reverted to her ancient cultural heritage which had been kepi alive 
throughout the centuries through the medium of popular art. After a 
troubled period of 400 years, Mexico became Mexicanized. 





PEACE 


By Epwin MARKHAM 


What was the first prophetic word that rang 
When down the starry sky the angels sang, 
That night they came as envoys of the Birth— 


What word but peace, “peace and good will on earth?” 
| } s 


And what was the last word the Master said 
That parting night when they broke brother bread. 
That night He knew men would not let Him live— 


Oh, what but “peace I leave” and “peace | give”? 


And yet behold, near twice a thousand years 
And still the battle-wrath, the grief, the tears, 
Let mercy speed the hour when swords shall cease, 


And man cry back to God, “There shall be peace.” 





RESOLUTION OF INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS CONFER- 
ENCE HELD AT RYE, NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1944 


“Delegates at the International Business Conference at Rye recog- 
nize that world peace is first essential to restoration of normal inter- 
national trade. We therefore warmly support the principles outlined at 
Dumbarton Oaks for a general international organization with strong 
police powers under the Security Council. We also urge the proposal 
for an economic and social council of the general international organiza- 
tion which will include a single bureau to act as a clearing house for all 
types of business information. This clearing house should help to 
establish uniform standards for commodities, a uniform system of 
weights and measures, crop reports from all countries, and widespread 
information that will assist producers, distributors, and consumers to 
increase the profitable exchange of goods and services in international 
trade.” 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE INTER-AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION AT ITS MEETING IN MEXICO CITY 
JULY 31 TO AUGUST 8, 1944 


WHEREAS this Association at its Second Conference held at Rio 
de Janeiro in August, 1943, adopted Resolution No. 4 as follows: 

“RESOLVED, That the Inter-American Bar Association endorses as 
a primary peace objective the establishment and maintenance, at the 
earliest possible moment, of a universal international system, with 
judicial, legislative and executive functions based on morai and juridical 
principles and on the internal experience of all nations and adapted to 
the requirements and limitations of international cooperation.” 

NOW THEREFORE, consistent with and in further development of 
the principles and purposes so declared and supported in the foregoing 
resolution— 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Inter-American Bar Association at its 
Third Conference held in the City of Mexico, D.F. on August 7, 1944, 
declares itself to favor the following principles and program in general 
terms, namely: 

1. That a permanent international organization be established by 
the nations to maintain peace by the prevention and suppression of 
aggressive war. 

2. That this permanent international organization should include 
a general assembly in which all of the nations shall be equally rep- 
resented. 

3. That the permanent international organization should include 
a permanent executive agency to administer the business of the organiza- 
tion between sessions of the Assembly. The members of the executive 
agency shall be designated by the Assembly. 

4. That the general international organization include the existing 
Permanent Court of International Justice, with the necessary adaptation 
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of its Statute to the new organization, and the Court should be empow- 
ered to create chambers, special or regional, as need arises, and 
5. That the Assembly have power to create from time to time such 
inferior courts as may be necessary. 
The Conference also adopted a resolution regarding continuance 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice which reads as follows: 
That endeavor be made to have the following proposals put into 
practice: 

That the Permanent Court of International Justice must con- 
tinue to exist, linked to whatever political agency be set up after 
the war. It would have compulsory jurisdiction over all juridical 
disputes between States, in matters relating to their respective 
rights. Said jurisdiction would be exercised at the request of any 
State a party to the dispute. However, should the parties in- 
volved in the controversy agree to resort to some other procedure 
for peaceful settlement, the Court would have no jurisdiction 
until after such procedure had been exhausted without reaching 
a settlement of the conflict. 

When drafting the statute of the Court its jurisdiction would 
be broadened as much as possible. 


PRAYER 


By RARINDRANATH TAGORE 
Hindu Philosopher-Poet 
Where the mind is without fear the head is held high; 
Where knowledge is free; 
} Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow 
domestic walls; 


eee 


Where words come out from the depth of truth; 


Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection: 





Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary 
desert sand of dead habit: 


Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening thought 
and action 


Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake. 
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RUSSIA AND THE Peace. By Bernard Pares. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1944. 293 pp.; index. $2.50. 

“Russia,” according to Sir Bernard who has been a careful student 
of the country since 1898, “is the main test of whether a lasting peace 
can be won.” Here is a sort of exhortation to the “simple stay-at-home” 
American (who still identifies Russia with a menace to his own in- 
come) that cooperation between the United States and Russia is the only 
hope against a “new war.” He urges “study and access and direct 
negotiation.” “You can do things in Russia if you have spirit and do 
them the right way,” the author insists. A combination between a 
travelog, reminiscence, and political sermon, the book emphasizes the 
theme that sin is reluctance to work wholeheartedly with the U.S.S.R.; 
grace will come to those who do; and salvation will then bless the 
world. One of the best parts of the book is the treatment of the historic 
relationship between Russia and the United States. “In the life of a 
country,” he says, “the solid thing is a people, not a single crisis in its 
history or a phase in its government.” Sir Bernard deals with the great 
problem of our day. The volume is another contribution to the under- 
standing necessary to make the peace permanent. We need more little 
books on the subject—and perhaps some more objective than this one. 

PauL F. Douctass. 


STRATEGY OF Peace. By Henry M. Wriston. Boston, World Peace 

Foundation, 1944. 159 pp. $1.00. 

President Wriston of Brown University is a leading authority in the 
field of international relations. His views are always entitled to special 
respect. In this small volume he presents an extremely interesting 
analysis, of American commitments regarding international security, 
together with a concrete outline of a Basic Treaty of Peace. 

P. M. B. 


THE Sinews oF Peace. By Herbert Feis. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1944. 271 pp. $2.50. 


This small volume is truly a great book. It is replete with wisdom, 
economic facts, persuasive logic, and a charming style characterized 
by laconic observations, felicitious similes, and illustrations. 

The author, one of America’s leading economic experts, has provided 
a greatly needed guide to international economic conditions. His book 
should be widely read. 

The main subjects treated by Mr. Feis are: 1. Economic Conception 
and Conditions; 2. International Monetary Relations; 3. International 
Investment; 4. Trade Between Nations; and 5. Foodstuffs and Raw 
Materials as International Questions. The comprehensive and philos- 
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ophic nature of this volume may be suggested by the following general 
conclusions: 

“A country (and the United States is in mind as the example) cannot 
be arbitrary in setting the value of its currency and yet maintain a 
satisfactorily balanced trade. It cannot wisely invest immense sums 
abroad and refuse all but indispensable imports; it cannot provide large 
sums to open up new foreign sources of foodstuffs and raw materials 
and be indifferent as to their price movements. The possibilities of 
inner contradiction of this kind are many and ever present. When 
a country falls victim to them in the end it will have to be hospitalized. 
*** A satisfactory international economic system will be attained only 
if each country curbs or accommodates its national aims and policies 
sufficiently to enable it to play its part. Each will have to endure com- 
petition in some fields, to abstain from taking monopolistic or greedy 
advantage of its resources, to assist the development of others by the 
provision of capital resources, and to strive to fulfill obligations. For 
each of these will be at times painful.” 


P. M. B. 


THE ConsTiITUTION AND WorRLD ORGANIZATION. By Edward S. Corwin. 

Princeon University Press, 1944. 64 pp. $1.00. 

Are there any constitutional obstacles to the pursuit by this govern- 
ment of a foreign policy intended to maintain international peace? 
Through a brief but careful study of the American Constitution as it 
bears upon this point Professor Corwin decides that, considered in its 
legal aspects it allows the appropriate agencies of the government to 
decide about entering any international organization “on grounds of 
national interest, substantially unfettered by constitutional limitations.” 

In the summary the author says, “When total war is the price of 
total sovereignty the price is too high. But Sovereignty is freedom of 
the people to decide how best to secure and perpetuate this freedom, 
whether by international organization or otherwise.” 

A very useful book for times such as these. 


M. S. C. 


A DuraBe Peace. By J. Ross Hoffman. New York, Oxford University 

Press, 1944. 116 pp., index. $2.00. 

It may be somewhat disappointing to the reader to find a political 
interpretation of history coloring the scholarly investigations of Dr. 
Hoffman, who for some years now has been a prominent lay member 
of the Fordham University faculty. Strongly internationalist as he is, 
Dr. Hoffman sees no hope for a durable peace unless men and nations 
are accorded political advantages, sufficient and necessary to their wants. 
This, to be sure, parallels good scholastic philosophy which Dr. Hoffman 
follows as diligently as his history, yet it does not seem sufficient, when 
standing quite alone. St. Thomas Aquinas applied this principle of 
satisfaction of minimum material needs to the salvation of the soul, 
where human experience gives its credence. When applied to the ob- 
literation of war, it does not seem to have the same emphasis. Stern 
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realism, however, enters the viewpoint of Dr. Hoffman in his treat- 
ment of major political issues vexing a distraught world. What the 
book seems to lack is the idealism of the optimist, maintaining faith 
in the essential goodness of his fellow man. This faith rings through 
the Christmas Messages of the Pope of Peace, Pius XII, who para- 
doxically enough, has not yet seen peace. Yet for him the day of peace 
is dawning as surely as sunshine follows the rain. 
F. D. 


Tue U.S.S.R. in Reconstruction. New York, American Russian In- 
stitute, 1944. 160 pp., maps. 

Reorganization of recaptured villages, with local officials in charge; 
rehabilitation of retired veterans and their families; city-building, re- 
building of industry; problems of agriculture in liberated regions; 
finance and commerce in the future, all these are among the problems 
which Russia is already beginning to solve. 

It is an interesting and hopeful review of the situation. We may 
hope that similar initiative will be found in other countries that have 
been devastated by the Nazis. 

=. Ss. CG 


SEARCHLIGHT ON Peace PLaNns. By Edith Wynner and Georgia Lloyd. 

New York, E. P. Dutton, 1944. 500 pp., index. $3.00. 

No more valuable reference work on peace could have been con- 
ceived for the use of the general reader than the thorough and imposing 
volume which has been so much a labor of love by two scholarly women, 
Edith Wynner and Georgia Lloyd. The book contains a resumé of all 
peace plans which have been discovered through the ages and of which 
a record has been kept, as well as outlines of the natural developments 
of organized society in federation, confederation, and constitutional 
forms. Our own system of government in the United States is traced 
from its regional federation beginnings, preceding the Revolution, to 
the confederation and constitutional forms which followed. 

Although the book is simply a compilation of material, its happy 
arrangement makes it possible to see “by searchlight” a panorama of 
development which produced the Wilsonian League and which will un- 
doubtedly produce the International Union of peace-loving States, to 
follow the present conflict. One is pleased to find a substantial summary 
of the pioneer work of William Ladd, founder of the American Peace 
Society, in his famous “Essay on a Congress of Nations” (1840), credit 
being given for his original idea of an international body of representa- 
tive countries, each having the vote in deliberations on foreign affairs, 
and a responsible World Court, which were predecessors of the League 
and Court of recent times. 

No student of peace plans and peace organization should be without 
“Searchlight.” It will be a ready reference volume, in current edition, 
for many years to come. 


F. D. 
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COERCION OF STATES IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. By Harrop 
Freeman. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, The Pacifist Research Bu- 
reau, (1201 Chestnut Street), 1944. 57 pp. $.25. 

The question of coercion is the fundamental issue dividing the 
advocates of international organization. This brochure is a positive 
and challenging contribution to an intelligent understanding of this 
basic probiem. It merits serious and respectful consideration. 


P. M. B. 


THE Practice oF IDEALISM. By Alfred M. Bingham. New York, Duell, 

Sloan and Pearce, 1944. 226 pp. $2.00. 

The story of idealism could not be told in this generation by one 
more worthy to practice it than the distinguished son of a distinguished 
father, Alfred M. Bingham. Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecticut 
served his State and the Nation conspicuously as a conservative, and his 
son has become known over the world today as an outstanding liberal. 

The approach to peace which this book takes marks the essential 
difference between idealism and realism. If to be realistic is to fight 
Hitler and then use the self-same methods of that despicable gentleman 
in dealing with human rights, then Mr. Bingham presents no case, but 
if to be realistic is to use the wiles of a serpent and the methods of a 
dove to attain the good end, then you have in this book an example of 
realistic idealism. 

Firm sincerity, a keen mind, and a rich experience color the entire 
volume which analyzes our war aims, points out the five reconstructions 
now concurrently going on—the human, the technical, the political, the 
final gasp of selfish nationalism, and the religious crisis in the world 
today. Mr. Bingham logically develops the period between World War 
I and II and shows the way he believes a brave New World may be built 
over the embers of human error—by supplying a new foundation of 
faith in our fellow man. A heartening and optimistic book! 


F. D. 


THE CONTROL OF GERMANY AND JAPAN. By Harold G. Moulton and 
Louis Marlio. Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1944. 116 
pp., with index. $2.00. 

This is a most practical, factual, and realistic opproach to the thorny 
problem of how to render Germany and Japan incapable of starting 
another war. The authors present alterfiative plans for the control 
of these outlaw nations by economic measures, and reach the general 
conclusion that the only effective method will be through a plan of 
military enforcement in which the United States should bear its proper 
share. No more lucid, concise, and convincing an analysis of this vital 
problem has yet appeared. 


P. M. B. 


Otp Master. The Life of Jan Christian Smuts. By René Kraus. 
New York, Dutton & Co., 1944. 462 pp., index. $3.50. 
In order to tell fully the life of General Smuts it has been necessary 
to go over the whole political history of South Africa. He was a part 
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of all the struggles, wars and politics of the period since 1870. 

The Union of South Africa, shepherded by Smuts through two world 
wars has made its voice heard everywhere. It has tackled the color 
problem, local autonomy and cooperation of nations. A strong believer 
in Anglo-American cooperation, Smuts has evolved a plan which he 
calls the “holistic order,” embracing all the circle of free democracies 
grouped around the stronger states. 

The book shows him wise, tolerant and far-seeing, with an un- 
paralleled understanding of human nature. 

The lack of a map seems an unnecessary handicap in reading about 
unfamiliar regions in South Africa. 


M. S.C. 


Tue Roap To SerFpom. By Friedrich A. Hayek. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 1944. 250 pp., with index. $2.75. 
Are the democracies unknowingly traveling the totalitarian road? 

This is the question asked by Dr. Hayek of the London School of 

Economics, formerly and in more favorable days, Professor and Director 

of the Institute for Economic Research, University of Vienna. This 

book points out a dangerous threat to our democracies in their attempt 
to increase the responsibilities of the State and yet keep the individual 
free. From personal observation of the Fascist, Nazi, and Soviet States, 

Dr. Hayek presents the thesis that they are all alike in substance, and 

differ only in form. To him, they are all the logical developments of 

Marxism, which he holds, defeats its own purpose paradoxically by its 

ever tightening hold over the free man. The solution lies in political 

liberalism, according to Dr. Hayek, and he points out its advantages 
already apparent in two countries in which he has lived for half his 
lifetime, England and the United States. 

The book is stimulating, scholarly, and well-documented. For this 
it is worth its weight in any precious metal, including gold! 


F. D. 


THe Wortp oF THE AraBs. By Edward J. Byng. Boston, Little, Brown 

& Co., 1944. 308 pp., and index. $2.50. 

This book tells the story of Islam. It differentiates between the 
various elements which now make up the Arabian civilization, including 
Turkey. Mr. Byng feels that, especially since Americans have lately 
campaigned in North Africa, it is obvious that Arabs and Occidentals 
should better know and understand each other. He traces here the 
things that Moslem thought can teach us and our debt to Arabian cul- 
ture. In that field if not in the political field the Arabian world may 
well, he thinks, link eastern and western thought. 


M.S. C. 


Wuat Makes A War Enp? By Lieutenant Commander H. A. Calahan, 
U.S.N.R. New York, The Vanguard Press, 1944. 255 pp. $2.50. 
Many books are being written about war and peace which often 

reflect earnest convictions rather than mature judgment based on accu- 

rate knowledge. Here is a book of unique value, presenting original 
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material and views that demand earnest consideration. 

Lieutenant Commander Calahan has drawn on his thorough knowl- 
edge of history to direct our attention to the special problem of the 
factors involved in the ending of wars. It should be of immense help 
in approaching the baffling question of how the actual war with Germany 


and Japan should end. 
P. M. B. 


THE CominG STRUGGLE FoR Peace. By André Visson. New York, 

The Viking Press, 1944. 301 pp., with index. $3.00. 

Here is a truly remarkable book distinguished by accuracy, honesty, 
wide knowledge, clarity, and utter objectivity. What more can one 
say? That it must be read carefully with great respect if the reader 
desires to follow the author through what he terms “The Labyrinth of 
the United Nations.” With great skill, the author gives a detailed factual 
report concerning the problems of all of the United Nations of Europe. 
Particularly well done is the section dealing with Central Europe, the 
Baltic States, Russia, and the Balkans. 

Mr. Visson has written this book almost as a votive offering on the 
altar of his faith in the United States and its role in world affairs. 


P. M. B. 


THE INDIAN PRoBLEM. Report on the Constitutional Problem in India. 
By R. Coupland. New York, Oxford University Press, 1944. Three 
volumes bound in one. $5.00. 

Professor Coupland, Beit Professor of Colonial History at Oxford 
University, England, was also a member of the Cripps Mission to India. 
He has here prepared an exhaustive report on India to the Fellows of 
Nuffield College, Oxford. The three volumes, here bound together, are 
I. The Indian Problem, 1833-1935. II. Indian Politics, 1936-1942. 
III. The Future of India, this latter published in 1943. The work, with 
its index to each volume, provides not only a summary of Indian affairs 
but a masterly commentary on the chief Indian problems. With its 
tables and maps it will be of great value to all interested in the con- 
stitutional history and the problems of future India. 

M. S. C. 


APPROACHES TO WorLD Peace. Fourth Symposium, New York Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to 
the Democratic Way of Life. New York, Harpers, 1944. 951 pp., 
index. $5.00. 

This bulky volume, ably edited by Professor Lyman Bryson, Colum- 
bia University, Louis Finkelstein, President of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary and Professor Robert M. Maciver of Barnard and Columbia, 
contains the papers discussed at a conference held at the Men’s Faculty 
Club of Columbia in September, 1943. 

The fifty-nine papers, all written by experts, box the compass of 
topics related to world peace and now in the consciousness of people in 
general. A valuable addition to the texts on postwar problems. 


M. S. C. 
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Look aT THE WorLD. The Fortune Atlas for World Strategy. By 
Richard Edes Harrison. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 56 pp., 
index. $3.50. 

Now that the people of the world are becoming air-minded it is 
more than ever useful to see maps pictured as they look on a globe. 
In this beautifully printed atlas the cartographer brings into modern 
use the classic tradition of geography. With its text by the editors of 
Fortune the pages give an entirely fresh idea of the relation of various 
points on the earth to each other; it will aid the study of peace-time 


strategy hardly less than that of war-time. 
M. S. C. 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS—1943. Edited by Arthur P. Whitaker. An 
annual survey: No. 3. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1944. 276 pp. $3.00. 

The aim of this volume, as that of previous ones in the series, is to 
promote inter-American understanding by recording, with critical com- 
ment and interpretation, the principal developments of each year in the 
political diplomatic, economic, social and cultural fields. This concise 
summary and interpretation of events in the hemisphere during the 
previous year, serves as background information for many of the daily 
events and trends now serving to mold the future plans and policies of 
both continents. It should be noted that the concept of inter-American- 
ism here treated includes Canada as well as the United States and Latin 
America. It also considers the existence of strong ties between the 
Americas and other parts of the world. 

The major developments during the year in the hemisphere in poli- 
tics and diplomacy, labor and social welfare, industry, commerce and 
finance, transportation and communications, and cultural relations are 
covered in a narrative fashion that is a boon to the layman. The addi- 
tion of a reference list, statistical tables, a list of chief executives and 
ministers of state for foreign affairs, and an inter-American chronology 
for 1943, as well ‘as an excellent index makes it a handy tool for the 


student as well. 
KARNA STEELQUIST. 


Our SETTLEMENT WITH GERMANY. By H. N. Brailsford. New York, 

The John Day Company, 1944. 160 pp., with index. $1.75. 

Mr. Brailsford is a liberal veering strongly to the left. He is also 
more of an internationalist than a nationalist. His generous attitude 
toward the German people is somewhat of an antidote to the severity 
of attitude shown by Lord Vansittart. 

The main thesis sustained by Mr. Brailsford concerning the proper 
treatment of conquered Germany is that while the Germans deserve 
complete and humiliating defeat, they also must. be allowed to make 
their own reforms and be integrated in the economic life of Europe 
for the sake of the welfare of all Europeans. His advocacy of equal 
treatment of Germany with the victor nations in disarmament will cer- 
tainly evoke criticism. This book, however, should be carefully read, 
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especially by those who speak too facilely about the control and “re- 
education” of the German people by the victor nations. 


P. M. B. 


LeacuE oF Nations. Powers and Duties Attributed to the League of 
Nations by International Treaties. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1944. 48 pp. $.50. 

An impressive memorandum presenting in compact form the essen- 
tial factors concerning the comprehensive functions of the League in 
the whole field of international co-operation. It reveals the necessity 
for the continuation and enlargement of these functions which cannot 
effectively be performed by any other international organization. 


P. M. B. 


DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


By A. Curtis WiLcus 


1. BACKGROUNDS 


THE Unirep States IN THE WESTERN WorLpD. By Wallace W. Atwood. 
(Boston: Ginn & Co., 1944. Pp. viii, 312. Illus., Maps. Charts. 
$2.20). 

A geography text book with historical features for grade children; 
fully illustrated with photographs, maps, charts, and graphs. 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL Recions oF CoLtumBiA. A Ceramic Survey by Wen- 

dell C. Bennett; and EXCAVATIONS IN THE VICINITY OF CALI, CoLom- 

BIA, by James A. Ford. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. 

Pp. 120, 82. Illus., Maps. $2.50). 

Two detailed and well illustrated studies issued as numbers 30 and 
31 of the Yale University Publication in Anthropology. 

PIONEER JEsuITs IN NORTHERN Mexico. By Peter Masten Dunne, S.J., 
(Bergeley: University of California Press, 1944. Pp. xii, 227. Illus., 
Maps. $3.00). 

A scholarly and interesting story of Jesuit missions and missionaries 
in Northwestern Mexico, continuing the author’s Pioneer Black Robes 
on the West Coast. (1940). 

Source OF Franciscan History. By Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M. (Wash- 
ington: The Author, 1944, Pp. vi, 123. Illus. $1.00). 

Two bibliographical essays on the sources of the life of St. Francis 
and on the sources of Franciscan history, by an eminent Franciscan 
scholar. 

ENRIQUE GASPAR AND THE SOCIAL DRAMA IN SPAIN. By Leo Kirschen- 
baum. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1944. Pp. viii, 
107. Illus. $1.00). 

A critical analysis of the neglected dramas of Gaspar (1842-1902), 
and a survey of his life. 
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THE Dream OF Puuuip II. By Edgar Maass. Translated by Edward 
B. Garside and Robert Guteman. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1944. Pp. 310. Illus., Maps. $3.50). 

The dramatic history of a great Spanish king and his place in the 

European and world scene. 

THE GeocRAPHY OF Lancuace. By Mario A. Pei. (New York: S. F. 
Vanni, 1944. Pp. 77. Maps. Sixty-five cents). 

A discussion, illustrated by fifteen maps, giving information about 
language distribution and classification throughout the world; with 
descriptive and statistical data regarding the chief languages. 


Il. NATIONAL PERIOD 


THE GREEN CoNTINENT. A comprehensive view of Latin America by 
its leading writers. Selected and edited by German Arciniegas. 
Translated from the Spanish by Harriet de Onis, and others. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. Pp. xxii, 533. $3.50). 

A timely and excellent anthology from the writings of thirty-three 
Latin Americans; classified topically and showing Latin America as it 
appears to Latin Americans. 

THE ARCHITECTONIC City IN THE AMERICAS. Significant forms, origins 
and prospects. By Hugo Leipziger. (Austin: The University of 
Texas Press, 1944. Pp. 110. Illus., Maps, Plans). 

A survey of architectural trends in Latin America, the United States, 
and elsewhere, with a suggestion that the people of the United States 
should incorporate “discoveries of modern industry into the designs that 
have withstood the rigors of centuries of trial” in Latin America; beau- 
tifully illustrated. 

AESCULAPIUS IN Latin America. By Aristides A. Moll. (Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1944. Pp. xii, 639. Illus., Maps, $7.00). 

A long needed and excellent survey of Latin American health and 
medicine from the earliest days to the present, by the editor of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau Bulletin; with interesting pictures, excel- 
lent maps, and detailed appendices, bibliography and index. 

THE Poisonous SNAKES OF THE New Wor.p. By Clifford H. Pope. 
(New York) : New York Zoological Society, 1944. Pp. viii, 47. Illus. 
Fifty cents). 

A general and regional discussion of poisonous snakes with 42 
excellent illustrations; by the curator of reptiles, Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum. 

Haiti, Our Netcuspor. By Henri Ch. Rosemond. (Brooklyn: The 
Haitian Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. 95. $2.00). 

A two-act play (with twelve scenes) depicting the economic slavery 
of three and one-half million negroes in that republic maintained by 
twenty native families and foreign “hoodlums.” 

TrmeELess Mexico. By Hudson Strode. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1944. Pp., xviii, 436. $3.50). © 
A popularly written survey of Mexican History with emphasis on the 

Revolution and after; with a bibliography. 
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ARGENTINE Rippie. By Felix Weil. (New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1944. Pp. xiv, 297. $3.50). 
A timely and careful analysis of Argentine industrialization versus 
agrarian economy, and her relations with the rest of the world; with 
statistical appendices and a list of sources. 


Ill. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


CANADA AND THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. 
(New York: H. W. Wilson C., 1944. Pp. 295). 

A collection of articles by various writers regarding Canada’s grow- 
ing importance in international affairs and especially in hemisphere 
affairs, and her relations with the other American nations; with bibliog- 
raphies. 

Our JuNcLE DipLtomacy. By William Franklin Sands in collaboration 
with Joseph M. Lalley. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1944. Pp. iv, 250. $2.50). 

A series of five auto-biographical essays on United States diplomacy 
in Central America and Mexico; by a one-time U. S. diplomat in Latin 
America and the Far East. 


IV. ADULT FICTION 


THe Bonrire. By Cecilio Carneiro. Translated from the Portuguese 
by Dudley Poore. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1944. Pp. iv, 
334. $2.75). 

The story of a Syrian immigrant to Brazil and his tempestuous rise 
and fall as a coffee baron; an honorable mention volume in the First 

Latin American Prize Novel Competition held by the publishers. 


V. CHILDREN’S STORIES 


LauTaro. By Fernando Alegria. Translated from the Spanish by 
Delia Goetz. Illustrated by Juan Oliver. (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1944. Pp. x, 176. Illus. $2.00). 

The story of the great American hero of Chile who successfully 
fought the Spaniards under Pedro de Vildivia in the sixteenth century. 
ANGELO, THE Naucuty One. By Helen Garrett. Illustrated by Leo 

Politi. (New York: The Viking Press, 1944. Pp. 40. Illus. $2.00). 

A beautifully illustrated story for younger children about a little 
Mexican boy who did not like to take a bath. 

YAKALO. Indian boy of Brazil. By Dorothy Grunbock. Drawings by 
Emmy Lou Osborne. (Chicago: Moody Press, 1944. Pp. 32. Illus. 
Thirty-five cents). 

A story of a little boy who lived in the Brazilian jungle with his 
family and friends; and what happened when white missionaries came 
to his community. 

Cuancuo. A boy and his pig in Peru. By B. Sutherland Stark. Illus- 
trated by Rafaelo Busoni. (New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1944. 
Pp. 224 Illus. $2.00). 

The adventures of a little Peruvian boy who wished to prevent his 
pet pig from being sold. 
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STORIES FROM THE Americas. Collected and translated by Frank Henius. 
Illustrated by Leo Politi. (New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1944. 
Pp. xii, 114. Illus. $2.00). 

Twenty folk-tales from the Latin American republics, for younger 
children; excellently illustrated. 


Let’s See SoutH America. By Anna Witherspoon. (Dallas: The 
Southern Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. xiv, 498. Illus., Maps. $1.20). 
A profusely illustrated introduction to South America in the form 
of a conducted tour, written for eighth grade school children; first pub- 
lished in 1939. 


VI. SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE GRAMMARS, READERS, ETC. 


BRAZILIAN PORTUGUESE FROM THOUGHT TO Worp. By Frederick B. 
Argard, Helio Lobo, and Raymond S. Willis. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xviii, 227. $3.00). 

An introductory Portuguese Grammar to aid the student to acquire 
an ability to think in the language; with a two-thousand word vocab- 
ulary. 

AcQuiRING SpanisH. A text for beginners. By Arturo L. Campa, Vera 
R. Maxwell, Frances Hagood, and Pedro A. Cebollero. (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. xvi, 414. Illus. $2.00). 

A first book of Spanish, teaching the language through conversation; 
with subject matter dealing with Latin America. 


SPANISH ProverBs. Collected and translated by Clifford H. Calloway. 
(New York: Spanish American Printing Co., Inc., 1944. Pp. 224. 
$1.50). 

Spanish proverbs with English translations; for students desiring to 
expand their use of Spanish. 


Linpas Trerras DE MExico. By Salomay Lauderdale Harrison. (Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1944. Pp. xvi, 278. Illus., Maps. $1.56). 
A travel book about Mexico for use as a Spanish reader; excellently 
illustrated. 


SpanisH. Review Grammar. By H. Loss. (New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1944. Pp. x, 272. $1.75). 
A text for second year Spanish students based on the repeated use 
of five hundred words and idioms. 


An INviTaTION TO PortuGUESE. By Margarita Madrigal and Hen- 
riqueta Chamberlain. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1941. Pp. 
xiv, 208. Illus. $1.75). 

A logical and “easy” method of learning Portuguese, skillfully pre- 
sented in words and pictures. 


BatBoa. By Octavio Méndez Pereira. Edited with introduction by 
Everett W. Hesse. (New York: American Book Co., 1944. Pp. xiv, 
254. Illus. Maps. $1.60). 

A biography in the form of a Spanish reader, by the President of 

the University of Panama; first published in 1934. 
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CATHOLIC BisHops ON DUMBARTON PROPOSALS 

Ten Archbishops and Bishops comprising the Administrative Board 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, at their annual meeting in 
November issued a statement regarding the establishment of Security 
and Peace. While agreeing in many ways with the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals the Bishops’ statements recommended adherence to the Atlan- 
tic Charter, “without equivocations.” Also the rightful sovereignity of 
nations must not be violated, and they stated that no nation should judge 
its own case. A World Court, the development of International Law. 
and power to coerce outlaw nations were advocated. 


AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION APPROVES COURT 

A resolution adopted this fall by the American Bar Association 
urged that the Permanent Court of International Justice, established 
after World War I and known as the “World Court,” “should be con- 
tinued as the highest tribunal of an accessible system of interrelated 
permanent international courts.” It also recommended that the members 
of the World Court should be available to sit as international circuit 
courts, holding regular terms in the capitals of each member nation of 
the international judicial system. 


Jupces Wish Wortp Court ContiINuED 

Continuance of the existing World Court, with neecssary adaptations. 
has been recommended to Secretary of State Hull by some 40 leaders of 
the American Bar. Among the signers of the recommendations were 
two former Judges of the World Court, the President of the American 
Bar Association, ten former Presidents and ten Federal Judges. It was 
feared by the signers that a new Court statute “would reopen issues for 
which satisfactory solutions have already been found after years of de- 
bate, and would imperil the network of the hundreds of treaties already 
concluded and now in force.” : 


AMERICAN Envoys To LIBERATED COUNTRIES 
The United States has designated new ambassadors to the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and the Governments-in-exile of Yugoslavia, Poland and 
Norway. The President has also appointed Mr. Jefferson Caffery, for- 
mer Ambassador to Brazil as representative with the personal rank 
4 ambassador to the de facto French authority now established in 
aris. 


RE-EDUCATING GERMANY 

Books for the re-education of the German people are now actually 
being prepared and published by Gottfried Bermann-Fischer, once head 
of a large publishing house in Germany. After many of the liberal 
books he issued had been burned in Berlin Fischer fled to Sweden, and 
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later to New York, in both of which places he set up publishing houses. 
He now has new books already prepared for circulation and for school 
use in postwar Germany. There are a five-volume historical series, six 
German readers and other text books for schools and colleges. The 
authors are refugee German teachers, professors and research workers 
now in colleges and libraries in the United States. 


Girts TO CHINA 

There are now being distributed to institutions in China a total of 
about 380 pounds of books, instruments, and other cultural materials 
which were selected in Washington by the Department of State and 
carried to China in the plane bearing Mr. Donald M. Nelson, Chairman 
of the War Production Board, and Major General Patrick Hurley a 
few weeks ago. 


ALL ITaLy RELIEF ORGANIZATION 

For the first time in Italy, the Government, the Vatican and the 
Italian Red Cross are united in a National Agency for the Distribution 
of Relief Supplies in that country. Not only the United States but other 
nations, organizations and persons contribute through this committee 
medicines, food and other supplies. 


War DestRUCTION OF ART 

Art collections and historic landmarks in Europe have escaped 
serious damage by war to a surprising extent says Mr. Francis H. 
Taylor, Director of the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, just 
returned from liberated countries. But in Britain 4,000 historic churches 
have been damaged as well as museums and libraries. All the Christo- 
pher Wrenn churches in London have been wiped out or injured. Lists 
of works of art looted by the Nazis in Europe have been compiled for 
later restitution. 


SCHOOL FOR BALKAN CHILDREN 

Camps for refugee children from the Balkan states in the Near East 
have been supplied with clothing by the Red Cross. The American 
Junior Red Cross has supplied pencils, books and other supplies to be 
used in the schools now opened in the camps. 


Book PUBLISHING IN FRANCE RESUMED 

In spite of paper shortage some books are now being published in 
France. The first two since the liberation are reprints of Gen. de 
Gaulle’s “Edge of the Sword” and “Toward a Professional Army,” 
written in 1934, when he was a Major. It is intended also to reprint 
books produced clandestinely during the occupation, including the now 
famous “Silences of the Sea.” 


GANDHI AND JINNAH TALK OVER INDIA 
In September Mohandas Gandhi, leader of the Hindus in India, and 
Mohamed Ali Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League met to 
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discuss unity in India. There are nearly 300,000,000 Hindus in India 
and some 80,000,000 Moslems. The leaders explored the possibilities 
of partitioning India into two autonomous states. Failing agreement, 
conversations were broken off after a few weeks. Yet both leaders have 
expressed the hope that conflicting views may be ironed out later. 


First Rounb-Trip THROUGH NORTHWEST PassAGE 

Ever since the ill-fated attempt of Henry Hudson in 1611 to find a 
north-west passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans explorers 
have sought to navigate those Arctic regions. This summer after nearly 
four years of exploration and scientific observations a little schooner, 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police patrol boat, St. Roch, Captain 
Henry A. Larsen, returned to Vancouver, having left that port in 1940. 
She took twenty-eight months to reach Halifax, and made the return 
trip in less than three months. Captain Larsen feels that a new seaway, 
shorter than that through the Panama Canal has been opened for future 
summer-time shipping. 


DEPARTMENT OF PEACE AGAIN SUGGESTED 

Senator A. Murdock of Utah was lately quoted as saying, “Since 
the United Nations without question are getting ready to launch an 
organized program for peace, Congress, in my opinion, could very well 
begin consideration of creating a department of peace in the executive 
branch of the Government.” This suggestion to create a Department of 
Peace to parallel the Department of War was first put forth by Dr. 
Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia who was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, a member of the Continental Congress, 
and 1797-1813, Treasurer of the U .S. Mint. 


NoBEL Prizes AWARDED 

Four Nobel awards were announced on November 9. Two for 1944 
were given for distinguished work in Physics and Literature; two for 
1943 in Physics and Chemistry. The peace prize has not been awarded 
since 1938. 


PoPULARIZING Postwar IssuEs 

The Postwar Information Exchange, located at the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Library, New York City, began in October issuing a Postwar 
Information Bulletin for the use of organizations and persons studying 
international cooperation. The Editorial Board is made up of repre- 
sentatives of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, The Twentieth Century 


Fund, The National Council of YMCA. and Town Hall. Inc. 


Cupa INAUGURATES A NEW PRESIDENT 

Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin took the oath of office as President of 
Cuba on October 10, succeeding, in an atmosphere of goodwill, retiring 
President Fulgencio Battista. Once before, in September, 1933, in a 
hectic period, Dr. Grau was sworn in as President after the fall of 
Dictator Machado. The new President is a professor and physician. 
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U. S. ENCOURAGEMENT FOR KOREA 

A new United States five-cent stamp, showing the flag of Korea, has 
lately been issued in tribute to the cause of Korea, one of the un- 
deservedly oppressed nations of the world. 


Costa Rica-PANAMA BOUNDARY 

The final demarcation of the boundary between Panama and Costa 
Rica was lately settled by mutual agreement. As a tribute to the Chilean 
Advisor to the boundary commissions the presidents of Costa Rica and 
Panama chose the Chilean Independence Day, September 18, to cele- 
brate the settlement of the dispute which had dated from 1825. 


EARLY FRANCISCAN PotNts RoUTE THROUGH THE ANDES 

After years of attempts to find a pass through the Andes from Peru 
to the upper Amazon a modern engineer found and studied twelve 
closely written volumes inscribed 200 years ago by a Franciscan mis- 
sionary, Fray Alonso. The Padre described a narrow canyon rift 
which he discovered and traversed through the mountains. Following 
the old directions a road has lately been opened for travel along this 
same route from Lima to the Amazon valley. 


Mexico REsuMES PAYMENTS TO FRANCE 

With the liberation of France Mexico has resumed indemnity pay- 
ments in settlement of claims made by French nationals for damage 
during the Mexican Revolution. These payments had been withheld 
during the Nazi occupation of France. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN IN THE NEAR East 

The Near East Foundation announces a project to care for crippled 
children in the Balkan nations beginning as soon as the war permits 
UNRRA to enter these areas. Greece is to be the first country to be 
served. 


CuILD WELFARE IN THE UNITED STATES 

A child-welfare information service of country-wide scope, with a 
regular news letter paying particular attention to legislative develop- 
ments affecting young people, is being organized with headquarters in 
Washington. Representatives of the new organization make it clear that 
it will be purely an information service and not a pressure group. 


MALADJUSTED VETERAN Docs 

Dogs honorably dicharged after fourteen months of service in the 
army often present difficult problems in the community to which they 
return. War experience has developed an enbittered attitude to all 
except their masters, and especially toward unfamiliar uniforms such 
as those worn by police, bell-boys and door-men. Humane. societies 
are trying to find methods for re-training these dogs to fit them into 
civil life again. 
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